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Fewer Broken Ens on Twister Frame 


TRADE MARK RECISTERED 


IN U.S. PAT. OFFICES FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


HOUVISIY 


Most leading yarn and thread mills find th 
NON-FLUID OIL insures greater production 
from twister frames by keeping them in 
constant operation. 


By reducing traveler friction it cuts dow 
the number of broken ends, stops overstraim 
on yarn and does away with much wr a 
yarn. This insures more even operation wi 
cleaner yarn of better quality at lower 
production cost. 

There are other savings G@lso: for NON-FLUID 
OIL lasts longer and needs be applied less 
often than other lubricants—thus saving on 
both lubricant and application cost. 


JONZISS Ni 


ANN 


USED SUCCESSFULLY IN 7 OUT OF 10 MILLS. 


White for 


NEW YORK NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT co. 


202 Madison Works. Newark, 
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The Sonoco Cork Cot - 
with the Exclusive and Patented 
Seamless Gummed Cloth 


The SONOCO Cork Cot is built like it 
L is because of exhaustive tests —tests 
made on production runs under mill 
conditions. Some of these ‘tests’ have 
been going on for fifteen years—but to 
SONOCO they are testing for something 
better...So far these customer experi- 
. ences have developed several improve- 
: ments but no carefully checked test 
of the SONOCO Cork Cot shows 
any change indicated, that 
a would improve on its 
basic principle of 
construction. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 
Sonoco Propucts Company 


Published Semi- Moathiy by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, ¢ *harlotte, N, C., under Act of Congress. March 2. 187. 
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From War to Peace. From military production to civil- 
ian needs. From old to new fibers, finishes, fabrics. 
Will you be ready? Will your cash position be strong, 
your assets liquid? Will you be able to carry out your 
plans in a way that only READY CASH makes pos- 
sible? Yes—if you make Commercial Factoring part 
of your strategy-for-tomorrow. Why not let us talk it 
over? 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achellis, Inc. Scheter, Schramm & Voge! Oclerls, Bubler & Co., inc. 
Esteblished 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Not an ATOM SMASHER 


though it uses ATOMizers 
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It's the AMCO 
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Evaporative Cooling System! 


IMPLE ... efficient... the AMCO Evaporative Cooling 
System is ductless and clean. It works like this (see dia- 
gram ): acontrolled amount of fresh air is drawn in from the 
outside and combined with some recirculated air. Spray 
delivered from atomizers introduces moisture which is evap- 
orated into the air, raising the relative humidity to the 
desired point. Frictional heat generated by operating ma- 
chinery is absorbed by the evaporation of moisture into 
the air thus reducing excessive room temperature to normal. 
Spent air is exhausted through automatically controlled 
ents. 

An AMCO engineer will be glad to show you how, with 
this system, you can prepare for the race for competitive 


production beginning now. 


THE CONTINUOUS PROCESS OF 
COOLING AND HUMIDIFYING DOES 
THESE THINGS ... HAS THESE 
FEATURES: 


% Reduces excessive temperature and holds 
relative humidity at point best suited to fibre 
and process. 


% Speeds production in high friction (heat) 
areas. 


% Assures evener yarn counts and increases 
breaking strength. 


% No cumbersome ducts to become clogged 
and obstruct light. 


*% Easy to install — minimum disruption. 


*% High flexibility to meet changing room con- 
ditions. 


% Minimum maintenance. 


*% Amco Evaporative Cooling utilizes your pres- 
ent humidification system. 


% Increases workers’ comfort. 


AMCO EVAPORATIVE COOLING SYSTEMS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. : 


BOSTON ATLANTA * CHARLOTTE 
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“With Gute Quaurry Lupricants 
our comb boxes run cool 
and are free from leakage 


after years of service 


says this Overseer . 


“WE HAVE TANGIBLE EVIDENCE of bet- 
ter lubrication with Gulf quality lubricants,” 
says this Overseer of spinning and carding. 
“Our comb boxes run cool, and are free from 
leakage after years of service.” 

Textile mill men from Maine to New Mexico 
report important benefits with Gulf oils and 
greases in service. These quality lubricants are 
scientifically manufactured to rigid specifi- 
cations for stability and endurance. They pro- 


Gulf Oil Corporation + Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 


Boston - New York + Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Atlanta 


New Orleans - Houston - Louisville - Toledo 
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vide the best in lubrication and safeguard your 
equipment against excessive wear and result- 
ing mechanical troubles. 

The helpful counsel of Gulf Service Engi- 


neers. specialists in scientific textile mill lubri- 


cation. will help you to get the kind of lubri- 


cation that insures uninterrupted production 
and low maintenance costs. Write, wire. or 
phone your nearest Gulf office today and ask 
a Gulf Service Engineer to call. 
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ADDITIONAL FACTS in the ™ of qual rest eauced 
1 . jy elim , can 
ABOUT THE TEST ons Fo the Pg ent escape 
alway> equipm® sch hav® Reserve 
Cards were reset before test was started so that eps os ere ins ere nep> Biendint ; Su y 
settings of various parts were the same. \ace @ d yf chis- 
m 1S ening la ove” i- 
At start of the test cylinders and doffer wires mit . ca roo ortes 2 {uc com out eng 
were examined and found to be in very good The The cest re “as re“ ho Ss A pre 
cond cleat ng - p co nt yns 
rthne che ot a \ \\ Con 
At finish of the test, wire was again checked on cad conv* of yout 
each card and cards equipped with Continuous arel \ w st dy Sac 
Stripper were found to be in better condition than a 4 hat 
the wire on cards without the stripper. if y . \ be g\a wing you cd r 50m 
WwW ho ca 
ne estuimat Ao fot y 
Durimeg the test every can of sliver delivered from pare an : - can 
fs the cards bad four yards of sliver taken from it 4 SuripP* ta 
and weizhed. card : Atlan 
Green! e | 
; During the test ten flat strips were weizhed from 
each card and it was found that the flat strips 
on Cards with the Continuous Stripper were 
much lighter. 
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e While today s starches are vastly improved 
— their basic purpose 1s still to give finish, 
strength and weight to fabrics from the mod- 
ern loom—even as the Flemish weavers of the 


Fourteenth Century used starch to improve 


of weavability and weight. Highly adaptable 
to formulas where special warp sizing prob- 
lems exist, Staley’s Textile Starches have 
been developed by skilled chemists and are 


under the most exacting chemical control 


their fine fabrics. throughout the entire processing. As a result 


Today — Staley Starches are under strictest . Staley Starches have proved highly =)" 


\, laboratory control to meet all requirements plicable to ted | ssasag formula a 


rely on their uniform quality and dependable 


\N \ performance from car after car. Tell us your 
requirements and we can recomménd the exact 
VGAHC Staley Starch for your every formula need. 
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Number Five in a sernes as o Tribute the Development of Weoving imrough the centunes 


lemish weavers in the 14th Century—the artists of all time in the textile industry 


used a starch sizing to give lustre and freshness to the lovely cloth they wove 


TALEY STARCHES 
A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Copyright 1945, A Stotey Mig Co. Decotur, 
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Effective July 1, 1945, The Terrell Machine Company executed a con- 
tract with The Terrell Company, a corporation of the State of North 
Carolina, under the terms of which The Terrell Company becomes the 
exclusive sales representative of The Terrell Machine Company for its 
bobbin cleaning, conditioning and handling machinery, and the products 
of its bobbin and spool plant. 


In addition, The Terrell Company has taken over the exclusive sales 
representation of the rubberized fabric products, including pickers, lug 
straps, hold ups, bumpers, etc., made by Denman Tire and Rubber 
Company, Warren, Ohio. 


The Terrell Company also has taken over the sales representation for 
Economy Balers made by Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Michigan, in the terrt- 


tory previously served by The Terrell Machine Company. 


The Terrell Company has taken over the sales personnel of The Terrell 
Machine Company, including agency contracts with Geo. Thomas & 
Co., Ltd., Manchester, England; W. j. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 
Ontario, and Montreal, Quebec; E. L. Jasper, Brooklyn, N. Y.; R. D. 


Hughes Sales Company, Dallas, Texas; Roberto Zander, Buenos Aires. 


THE TERRELL COMPANY) 
Sncorporated 


1200 NORTH CHURCH STREET « CHARLOTTE 1, NORTH CAROLINA, U.S.A. 
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Equipment 


Be sure, therefore that it is. 


And it is so easy to have it the Best 


Buy the Flat Steel Loom Harness, 
Reed and Shuttle Equipment as 
made by 


2100 W. Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Manufacturers of Superior 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS— 
TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES—LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 
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of any and every loom is 
the Harness, Reed and Shuttle 
(all chat science, research, skill and 
experience can make it) 
BRANCH OFFICES FIELD ENGINEERS 
ALL OVER 
THE WORLD EVERY DISTRICT 


oe MILES 
HOUR 


START Pic 


7 MILES 
R HOUR 


Here’s one answer to the question: 


“What's the Speed of a Loom Shuttle?” 


That curve, just above, tells a startling story. It 
shows the shuttle starting from rest at the left of 
a dobby loom—and reaching a maximum velocity of 
34 miles per hour in 1/ 30th of a second! This acceler- 
ation, from rest to 34 miles per hour, is reached 
within a distance of 10 inches. 

It also shows that, at 172 picks per minute, the 
shuttle completes its travel from box to box in a 
little less than 1/5 of a second. And in that time it 
decelerates sharply as it enters the selvage of the 
fabric—and again as it contacts the binder. Then 
the shuttle comes to a dead stop and the oper- 


ation is almost instantly repeated in the opposite 
direction. So there’s one illuminating answer to the 
question: “What's the speed of a shuttle?” 

Now, to the next question: “How much faster 
can you make it go?’, the answer is never exact 
or final. 

For C & K engineers have steadily increased shuttle- 
speeds. And they are always working to move these 
speeds up, and up, with the single thought of 
making it possible for you to roll out more and 
more yardage, of higher and higher quality, 
in shorter and shorter time. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A» 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. © CHARLOTTE, N. C. © ALLENTOWN, PA. 


~~ between Today’s War Weapons... 


and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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YES, TIME WAS when a cigarette smoker 
was almost as rare as hen’s teeth. But with 
the advent of modern packaging — when 
the flimsy little sack of “makins” was re- 
placed with the securely wrapped pack of 
ready-rolled smokes—cigarettes very soon 
became a widely used seller. 


WE OF RAILWAY SUPPLY feel certain 
an improvement in handling, packing and 
shipping cotton waste can, likewise, result 
in increased demand and wider markets. 
By working together to upgrade our meth- 
ods, aiming always at eliminating unneces- 
sary contamination in the bales, we can 


A 
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enlarge outlets and open new markets, and 
thus increase our profits. 


RAYCO ENGINEERS, chemists and tech- 
nicilans are constantly engaged in explor- 
ing new and more complex end-uses for 
cotton by-products. And it has often been 
found that clean cotton is a “must” in 
many of these new uses. 


WE ARE CERTAIN that the cotton mills, 
who stand to gain greatly by broader, more 
stable markets, will continue to offer their 
enthusiastic cooperation in this long range 
improvement program. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & Mfg. Co. arritiates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibres 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Plants and Sales Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio Franklin, Ohio Atlanta, Go. Charlotte, N.C. 
Covington, Tenn. e Greensboro, N. C. e Chicago, Ill. e New York, N. Y. e Detroit, Mich. 
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Close-up of 
“BI-COIL” 
trumpets 


WHITIN 


~BI-COIL” 
DRAWING FRAMES 


HERE ARE THE FACTS: 


(1) It will give DOUBLE the produc- 
tion of other drawing. 


(2) It requires only HALF the num- | 
ber of sliver cans for drawing | 
and for the first roving process. 


(3) It will save a material amount | 
of floor space in the card room. 


(4) While doubling the quantity, it § 
will produce work of quality 
fully equivalent to that of other 
drawing. 


Mill installation view of Whitin “BI-COIL” Drawing Frames. 


YOU CAN MAINTAIN EQUAL PRODUCTION— “ad Sxl...) 


Floor space by 50% | 
Can costs by 50% 
| REDUCE. Drawing deliveries by 50% 


Compared to other drawing frames the per- The sliver is free from twist due to an improved 
formance of these Whitin “Bi-Coil” Drawing Frames Can Motion and the quality of sliver is improvec 
is startling. by the use of lower drafts. 

In addition to the savings in floor space, can costs, Our sales representatives will be glad to explaitg 3 
and number of deliveries required, they also provide to you how “Bi-Coil” Drawing can be used tof 
easier creeling and cleaning for the operatives. advantage in your Card Room. pL 


WHITIN MACHINE 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. : 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, Ga. 
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One type drive that 
helping the Textile Industry 
aintain production more 
han theoretical capacity 


For the third straight year, the 


textile industry has maintained 
production of critically needed 
textiles at more than its pre- 
sumed capacity. Modern drives, 
(like the one detailed below), 
providing the ultimate in efh- 
ciency, space-saving and ease of 
maintenance, are helping to keep 

textile machines running at 


peak production. 


Our Engineers can assist 
you in modernizing your 
drives. Why not write us 


today, and let us send one 


of them for consultation? 


4 
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Manufacturers ATLANTA, GEORGIA Distributors 
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OUTHERN BELTING COMPANY 
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Tomorrow's Supervisors 


supervisors in the 
| textile industry where are they 
coming from? Are the various colleges 
going to furnish them, or are they go- 
ing to come from the ranks as in the 
past ? How many of us have given this 
subject a thought? Frankly, the writer 
is a bit worried about this situation. 

How many of us remember when we 
were doffing, or laying up filling, or 
taking out quills. When we longed for 
the day we could advance to a section, 
a second hand job, an overseer job. 
How we would work all day and study 
half the night to try to prepare our- 
selves for a better position! We the 
supervisors of today did that, came up 
the hard way through the mill. How 
many boys in the mill are doing that 
now ? How many ever read a book, or 
even have the slightest desire in their 
hearts to ever become a supervisor? 
Well, brother, I'll wager you can count 
all of them in your department on the 
fingers of one hand, so if tomorrow’s 
supervisors are coming from the ranks 
as in the past, pity our industry. 

Let's ask ourself a question, why 
aren't the dofters and quill boys of to- 
day studying and trying to prepare 
themselves for a better job? That ques- 
tion should not be hard for us to an- 
swer—they have no inducement. They 
know the toils and hardships we en- 
dure. They know, whether they are 
members of a union or not, that the 
union directly or indirectly is telling 
the supervisor what he can and what 
he cannot do. They know that the 
Supervisor isn’t making any more 
money than they are; if they work as 
many hours as the supervisor their 
overtime pay will run their earnings up 
to more than their supervisor is get- 
ting. We have all seen it happen dur- 
ing the war. Many times a frame hand 
or doffer has received more pay for a 
week's work than his supervisor. What 
can we expect as long as these condi- 
tions are allowed to exist in our indus- 
try? 

Tomorrow’ s supervisors will be just 
what the industry of today wants them 
to be. They will be the kind of super- 
Visors that the industry is training them 
to be, be that training good or bad. 
How long will it be until some com- 
pany will pioneer a movement to. put 
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GUEST. 


EDITORIAL 


its supervisors on a little higher level; 
to let them know the company appre- 
ciates the part they play in production 
and cost; to pay them on a production 
and quality basis rather than a flat 
weekly or monthly salary; to let him 
be set aside. outstanding, put him in a 
position where the men under him will 
envy and respect him, rather than feel 
that he is an old cheap so and so, and 
that they make as much or more money 
than he does. 

Tomorrow's supervisors—sounds like 
a joke, doesn’t it? And unless some- 
thing is done pretty soon for today’s 
supervisors, tomorrow's supervisors will 
be just a joke. There just won't be 
any. Our colleges cannot furnish over- 
seers and second hands. It is their job 
to furnish executives, it is our job to 
furnish overseers and second hands. 
Where are we going to get them from 
ten years from today?——-W’. F. Crow- 


der. 


A Good Attitude 


OUR job is what you make it. It 

can be a constant drudgery, a 
distasteful task to be gotten out of the 
way in the shortest possible time, or a 
source of job and pride in personal 
achievement: It has been demonstrated 
that a round peg won't fit in a square 
hole. which tends to prove that if a 
man’s heart isn’t in his work he’s get- 
ting nowhere fast. The worker who 
has a deep interest in his job is, on the 
other hand, bound to be happy and of 
a healthy, stable disposition. 

Your attitude toward your job is 
reflected in your home and community 
life. If you are inclined to petty jeal- 
Ousies and are envious of your fellow 
workers, you're bound to be dissatisfied 
with your occupation. You'll probably 
feel that other fellows get all the 
breaks while poor, unfortunate you are 
overlooked every time. As a result, 
you ll be hard to get along with and 
you Il probably take it out on the folks 
at home. If you fall into this particular 
category, don't be dismayed. You have 
plenty of company, for a good many 
men suffer from an unhealthy mental 
attitude toward their jobs and are dis- 
tinctly unhappy as a direct result. Such 
people are not blessed with congenial 
homes, and if they took inventory of 
themselves they'd find that their un- 


happiness could be cured by a cessation 
of brooding and discontent. 

Take pride in your work, and you Il 
find that the days will grow shorter, 
that your occupation will grow increas. 
ingly more interesting, and that your 
new mental outlook on life will bring 
you much happiness both at home and 
at work. 

These years of high pressure war 
production have made all of us irritable 
and moody at times. Long hours of 
overtime and a lessening of our leisure 
hours have made us sus eptible to pe- 
riodic petty jealousies and imaginings 
of wrongs inflicted upon us. But there's 
a cure for every ill, and the best thing 
to do, if you're suffering from jangled 
nerves, is to go about your work with 
the idea of improving its quality and 
with a firm resolution to do the job to 
the very best of your ability. 

Probably the best possible illustra- 
tion of the correct mental attitude a 
man should have toward his job is em- 
bodied in the following story: Three 
men were toiling side by side, laying 
brick. A curious bystander inquired as 
to what they were doing. The first man 
replied, “Tl am laying brick.” The sec- 
ond man answered, “I am earning 
five dollars a day.” But the third man 
proudly exclaimed, “I am building a 
cathedral.”’ 

So, whatever your occupation, take a 
deep personal interest in it and do it 
well. Bear in mind that you are not 
just finishing a machine part, but act- 
ually building a definite product. No 
matter what your work, it is creative 
and worthy of your best efforts. Make 
your motto: “Work to live’ and not 
to work!"’—-The Slater News. 


An Opportunity 


ITHIN the memory of any liv- 

ing Southerner, the South, rich 
in human and natural resources. has 
been desperately poor. Its pitifully 
slow improvement in the past decades 
has been accelerated during the war, 
with strides forward in the living 
standards of the Southern people. To- 
day the South is on the threshold of a 
great opportunity, for balancing its 
long unbalanced economy; for the in- 
creased industrialization of the region, 
bringing jobs and security to its peo- 
ple—The Southern Patriot. 
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This improved synthetic cot gives you 


LONGER 
SPINNING 
LIFE 


... because it retains its superior grip 


cHE 
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/, GOOD DRAFTING—Accotex Cots 
slicking. 

* REDUCED EYEBROWING—Resis!- 
to slicking minimizes eyebrowing. 


* REDUCED LAPPING—Accotex Cots 
little affinity for textile fibers 


have 


St 


AGEs: 


and are nonsweating. 


ILL MEN find that Arm- 

strong’s Accotex Cots spin 
high quality yarn longer and more 
consistently than any other syn- 
thetic cot. This is because the syn- 
thetic rubber 
which these cots are made is sci- 


composition from 


entifically compounded with cork. 
Accotex Cots, therefore, positively 
resist slicking up; thus they need 
to be rebuffed much less often. 
And that means a longer service 
life and more even production from 
every Armstrong Accotex Cot. 


See the list below for the seven 
additional important advantages 
offered by Accotex Cots. Then test 
the advantages of Accotex in your 
own mill. Results will show why 
Accotex Cots are now serving more 
spindles than any other synthetic 
cover. For 
complete 


samples, prices, and 
on Arm- 


strong’s Accotex Cots, contact your 


information 


Armstrong representative. Or write 
Armstrong Cork Co., Tex- 
tile Products Dept., 8210 
Arch St., Pa. 


Lancaster, 


ARMSTRONG'S ACCOTEX COTS 


dyes, or textile solvents. 


4, GOOD START-UP—Accotex Cots 


are non-thermoplastic and resist flat- 


* SOLVENT RESISTANCE—<Accotex 
Cots are not affected by oil, water, 


6. SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION—Ac. 
cotex Cots have no seams—can't 
break open in service. 


/. QUICK ASSEMBLY—Accotex Cots 
ore ready glued. 
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Atmospheric Conditions Cotton Plants 
—A Study for the Division of Labor Standards, United States Department of Labor— 


By DR. PHILIP DRINKER, Professor of Industrial Hygiene, Harvard University School of Public Health 


FENHE manufacture of good yarn and good cloth re- 
| quires both humidity and temperature control, 
especially the former. The recommended relative humt- 
dities are as follows: Carding 60-65 per cent, roving 50- 
60: per cent, spinning 50-70 per cent, weaving 75-85 per 
a cent. Modern weaving rooms and most spinning rooms 
| have automatic humidity control. In winter the relative 
proportions of fresh and of recirculated air are controll- 
ed automatically. A great fuel economy, especially in 
northern climates, is obviously effected by such recircu- 


these differences are not important once we pass to the 
warm (upper) zone. If we go much above this zone we 
begin to get a noticeable drop in human efficiency and 
it is a rare individual who is unaffected. Seasonal and 
geographic considerations do not compensate for the 
simple fact that man does not do his daily work at maxi- 
mum efhciency in zones much above the comfort zone. 


Ventilation Equipment 


American cotton mills usually maintain a dew point 


lation while humidity control is easier and is less costly. of about 67 F. during the cool season. for the sake of 7 

A very common humidifier sprays mist at ceiling height manufacturing processes. If the outside wet bulb temp- 

while another blows moist air into the room through a _ erature approximates this dew point, there ts no fuel sav- a 

“‘turbo-head.”” Either type can easily be made automatic ing in recirculation and the ventilation equipment sup- : 
they go on and off with a.certain wet bulb tempera- plies only fresh air. If the outside wet bulb falls below | 

ture. 67° F. enough recirculation is maintained to bring the ; 
In the rayon industry, and now in nylon, accurate dew point up to 67° F. At an outside wet bulb temp- 

temperature control is essential to much of the process, erature of 32° about 14 per cent outside air would be | 

so that air conditioning is becoming standard for the in- mixed with the room air, passed through the spray hu- ; 


dustry. This means that the air conditioning units have 
refrigeration by means of which the temperature of the 
spray water, and hence the temperature and humidity 
of the air supplied to the workrooms, are under accurate 
control at all seasons. We know of no mills in the 
United States today engaged exclusively in cotton pro- 
m cessing so equipped—they can warm the spray water in 
| winter, but they cannot cool it in hot weather. Cotton 
textile prices within the past have been considered too 
| low to justify the high cost of cooling with mechanical 
@ ‘efrigeration. Evaporative cooling is often used and is 
fairly common, especially in hot and dry climates. 
The effects of high temperatures and humidities upon 
the worker have been explored very fully. There are 


midifier, be saturated at 67° and then be heated to the 
desired dry bulb temperature. If the air change of a spin- 
ning room is about once in four minutes at a 32° wet 
bulb outside temperature, there would be a complete 
fresh air change of once in 28 minutes. In general, floor 
space per occupant in cotton mills vastly exceeds that 
necessary physiologically, so that such an air change is 
more than ample. 

The motors and other machinery in modern cotton 
mills generate a large amount of heat. Many mills need 
to supply but little heat, even in winter, while in summer 
the heat in both spinning and weave rooms can become 
excessive. A well-designed modern mill with mechani- 
cal refrigeration can cope with these high temperatures. 


| plenty of data now available to show any skeptic that the In mills without refrigeration, no live steam should be 

| m cihciency of the worker, man or woman, begins to fall used for humidification, and humidification should be 

| off when the dry and wet bulb exceeds certain combina- done by means of spray humidifiers which can cool the 

tions. A third factor, air motion, should be considered. air by evaporation. Air movement will help in moder- 

The combination of these three factors has been assem- ately warm weather, although it may be prejudicial to 

® bled in a three-dimensional graph (Fig. 1), from which some operations. 

| one can easily determine the relative importance of temp- British law prohibits humidification when the wet bulb 

| erature and humidity. There is both a seasonal and a _ temperature reaches 75° and requires closing the mill 

| g¢ographic variation in the comfort zone in this graph when it reaches 78°. Physiologically the law is sound, 

| hot weather in the months normally cool is unpleasant, and a glance at the graph of Fig. 1 will show that such 

| while residents of Houston and New Bedford never wet bulb temperatures exceed the upper limits of the 

| @ agree on precisely the same conditions of warmth. But human comfort zone. At even minimum increase above 
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this zone, human efficiency always decreases. The ob- 
vious remedy is to lower the temperatures by adequate 
means 

Studies by the United States Public Health Service 
have shown that the cotton industry ts not an unhealth- 
ful one, and that it compares favorably with other in- 
dustries such as steel. But a minor illness, cotton mill 
fever, is peculiar to the industry and has been known 
under a variety of names for years. It is not, however, 
a serious problem and is wholly preventable by means 
of dust control. It occurs among gin and cotton mill 
workers and closely resembles “heckling fever, mill 
fever, grain fever, and hemp fever reported in workers 
inhaling flax, jute, grain, and hemp dust.” It is fairly 
common among workers handling low grade cotton of 
all kinds, and is causéd by a bacterium in or on the cotton 
dust. 

This illness has been experienced by many of the mill 
executives to whom we talked. At the time of the first 
‘attack many of them did not know what the trouble 
was and ascribed the illness to some mild tntection which 
they thought would disappear in a day or so. Mill fever 
is most apt to occure after a holiday——hence the popular 
name of Monday fever. There seems to be a temporary 
resistance acquired by one or more attacks and lasting 
for a limited time. There 1s a comparable illness, metal 
fume fever, known to brass manufacturers and welders 
of galvanized iron, in which the resistance to a second 
exposure is measurable in terms of the leukocytosis (ele- 
vation in white blood cell count) which the illness al- 
ways Causes. 

fever is prevented 
by efhcient dust and lint control, and that there is no 
satisfactory medical or prophylactic treatment. Some 


workers are more sensitive than others. In this country, 
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Fie. I-—-The comfort chart for air velocities of 15 to 25 FPM. Both 
summer and winter comfort zones apply te inhabitants of the United 
States only. Application of winter comfort line is further limited to 
rooms heated by central station systems of the convection type. The line 
dves not apply te rooms heated by radiant methods. Application of 
summer comfort line is Hmited te homes, offices and the like where 
eccupants become fully adapted to the artificial air conditions. The line 
does not apply to buildings where the exposure is less than three hours. 
(From The Cuide, American Society of Heating and Ventilating, Engi- 
neers.) 


it seems that those who are unusually sensitive leave the 
industry and seek other jobs, but such job shifting does 
not seem to be practiced in Great Britain where a rather 
high incidence of asthma among cotton mill operatives 
is said to occur. 


Dust Collection 


In most of the mills seen, the opening room was close 
to the receiving room and frequently. in a building en- 
tirely separate from the picker room. Some of the open- 
ing machines were enclosed and little or no dust escaped 
into the room. In others the atmosphere was objection- 
ably dusty and the most unskilled type of labor em- 
ployed. 

From the first cleaning process the cotton is sucked 
over to the picker room. The suction fan is usually set 
up on the floor but may be hung from the ceiling. Light 
galvanized iron ducts are used with diameters up to 
about 15 inches. Judging from our inspections, there 
is virtually no abrasive action on this duct or on the fan 
housing, and replacements from wear are negligible. 
The conveyed cotton is caught on the screens of the ro- 
tating cages, known in the industry as condensers, which 
feed it to the picker tables where it is cleaned further, 
emerges as'a soft sheet, and is rolled into laps 18 inches 
in diameter, 44 inches wide, and about one inch thick. 
The laps are then transported by overhead trolleys, 
trucks, or conveyors to the carding machines. 

A modern picker fan discharges about 1,500 to 1,800 
cubic feet of air per minute (CFM). The purpose of this 
draft is to rid the cotton of its dirt, which falls through 
slots and screens to trays and drawers, and the untrapped 
portions are then carried over to “dust houses” or to 
dust collectors. The dust house is usually in the base- 
ment and consists simply of a large brick walled room or 
plenum chamber with a chimney of such area that each 
picker fan is allotted a minimum of chimney area stx to 
eight square feet. This means that the velocity up the 
chimney may exceed 200 linear feet per minute (FPM), 
although lower velocities are recommended. Unques- 
tionably, the dust houses are very simple, upkeep ts neg- 
ligible, and they have been used for years. But they 
waste heat, as no air recirculation is possible and their 
dust collecting efhciency is low. One has but to look at 
the area near the chimney to be convinced that the dust 
house is not an efficient dust or lint collector. 

Several cotton dust collectors are now being marketed 
and can be seen in mills in all parts of the country. They 
are installed in the picker room and are intended for 
continuous operation with recirculation of cleaned air 
right back into the picker room. The principle of these 
collectors is to build up a filter mat of the air-floated 
cotton fibers and cause this mat to do the actual air dust 
filtering. As the mat becomes too thick, it is cleaned off 
either automatically or manually. The filter may rotate 
slowly or the mat may be built up vertically in flat sheets 
or in cloth bags about a foot in diameter (Figs. 2 and 3). 

It is common practice in dust and fume collection in 
the mineral industries to measure the pressure drop 
across the filters and to shake off the accumulated dust 
cake when the pressure becomes excessive. It is not at 
all difficult to record such pressure drops and thus to 
fix a schedule or routine of filter cleaning so that no un- 
due accumulation of filter cake takes place. It is also 
common practice in the dusty trades to sample the ex- 
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ICHARACTER TELLS THE STORY 


In a manufacturer or in his product, it’s character that ‘“‘“BILTRITE’’ CANVAS LUG STRAP 


jm many times means the difference between success and 


failure. 


@industry with high quality products for preparatory, 
im Spinning and weaving departments has been maintained 
over the entire half century of their history and is today 


a capital factor in the success they enjoy. 


Invest in Lambeth quality. Try Lambeth products in 


your mill. 


In Lambeth’s case, the desire to provide the textile 


A new member of the Lambeth 
product family, with inherited Lam- 
beth quality. Built up and molded 
in one continuous operation. Glue 
has no chance to set before molding 
is completed, thus assuring longer 
life. 
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haust air and to determine how much dust it contains. 
We have seen no evidence in any cotton mill that either 
of these simple steps are ever taken—yet they are inex- 
pensive and very practical. 

In handling rock dust, linear velocities through the 
dust filters are about two to six FPM. In the filters of 
dust respirators worn by workers in some dusty jobs, the 
filtering velocity is about 15 FPM. In filters used for 
cleaning the air prior to introduction into an air-condi- 
tioned railroad car, the velocity is about 40 FPM. 

The cleaning efficiency in the examples cited is very 
high—-much higher than one sees today in dust collectors 
in cotton mills. The main reason for the difference is 
that the cotton mill cleaners are apt to be grossly over- 
loaded and often are run at 180 FPM and even higher, 
so that a filter is expected to handle far more linty air 
than it can. A back pressure is soon built up and the 
effect is noticed on the lap the picker is producing. Our 
observation has been that this latter point is the one 
which really interests the operator—not the dust which 
escapes into the air. If the lap is dirty, prompt steps are 
taken to correct the trouble but no mill operator and no 
makers of cotton dust collectors could give us any idea 
whatever of the actual dust collecting efficiency of the 
machines. They simply state that the criterion of per- 
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Fig, 2——Return condenser which filters dust-laden air from pickers and 
returns the cleaned air to workreem. Filter drum is of wire mesh and 
rotates very slowly, 


formance is the condition of the lap. To measure t 


performance of these collectors and to record the resu!: 


routinely would not be difficult. Such measurement 

ways results in improving conditions in the mineral | 
dustries and probably would be equally effective in t 
cotton industry. 


Lint Generation and Collection 

In going from carding rooms on down to wea 
rooms, one notices that the problem becomes increasin 
ly that of lint control rather than dust control. In ca 
rooms, the lint which escapes flies everywhere—it ¢ 
be seen on rafters, window ledges and on the floor. 
spinning rooms, many mills are equipped with overhe 
blowers on trolleys which blow lint off bobbins and { 
that purpose are very effective. But they add to the p: 
blem of lint collection from the air. Spinning fran 
generate considerable lint and its source is fairly obvio 
Looms handle thread sized with starch which makes t 
lint relatively heavy. When the threads of the war 
rub each other, the resulting lint is apt to fall down | 


wards the floor and stick to everything it touches. Pe: 


haps because of the oil added after opening, all cott 
lint is dificult to remove except by actual brushing 
blowing with compressed air hose. Cleaning by co: 


pressed air is popular because it is easy and quick, but 


its general use is always an admission that the industry 
y 


is unable to collect the dust at its source. 
The practical mill operator has a fairly good id 
where lint comes from in each process, but no one. 


far as we can discover, has ever made actual determina 


tions of lint generation. Suggestions that such stud: 
would be worth while were greeted with polite skep' 
cism, Yet no engineer would attempt to install dust 
lectors in other industries without making such explor 


tory studies. The object, of course, is to design exhaus' 


systems with the gnost effective hoods and handling t! 


minimum air volumes. Mill managers to whom we tal! 


ed about lint and dust collection questioned the pract 
possibilities of installing exhausts, even under looms, 


order to collect lint. But one sees such installations o: 


high speed automatic spoolers and on shearing machin 
simply because operation without them is impracticab 
In rayon mills the operation of the spinning bath a: 
making the “cakes” of yarn in the first stage of the p: 


cess would be impossible without very efficient local © 


hausts. 


Card Strippers 


Vacuum card strippers are very effective in preventi: 


dust and lint from being thrown into the air. The) 
operate intermittently from a special vacuum pump anc | 
receiver placed at a remote point. The intake nozzles 


which move back and forth across the cards are narro’ 


the air volumes handled are relatively low, the pip 
velocities are high, and dust collection is very efficien' 
But their function is not comparable to that of tl 
picker dust collectors or to the lint collectors just dis 


cussed. 


The air washer or spray humidifier, is, in our opinio® 
not a practical lint collector. It is intended for dev 


point control, a function it performs very well, but it 


not well adapted to collecting continuously lint or cottor 
dust. One has but to inspect the air washer of any a’ 


conditioned cotton mill to be convinced. It does not m: 
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ter what grade of cotton is being processed, the screens 
of the washer, the eliminator plates, and the strainers at 
the pump intakes show plenty of lint and often get 
fouled up so that they need extra cleaning. In short, 
the air brought from the mill to the washer should be 
cleaned of its lint before it goes to the washer. We have 
seen air washers turned into a slovenly mess simply be- 
cause the operators used them as lint catchers and neg- 
lected to clean them. 

A number of mills have installed electrostatic prect- 
pitators to remove oil or coal smoke from the air sup- 
plied, for which purpose they are well adapted. But 
they are not lint catchers. The only result from such 
misuse is the failure of a good piece of equipment to do 
something for which it was never intended. 


Fire Risk From Cotton Dust 


As noted previously, there are occasional fires start- 
ed in ducts and pickers. Firms handling low-grade stock 
stated to us repeatedly that their fire risks were much 
worse than those in mills handling only high-grade, 
long staple cotton. Bales of low-grade material are apt 
to contain pieces of metal such as bottle tops, nails, even 
matches. If a fire from static or frictional sparks starts 
in one of the collectors illustrated in Fig. 2 or 3, it may 
be more inaccessible than in one of the old style dust 
houses, but it ts localized. 

Because of the processes involved and the materials 
handled, American cotton mills often operate under con- 


Fig. 3—Return air condenser with rotary sereen and bag filters on the 
exhaust side at left. The condenser collects a usable lap while the bags 
collect a mixture of dust and short lint fibers. Heavy shading indicates 
dusty and waste-laden air going te fileter. Light shading in filter is air 
recirculating to beater box. (Drawing courtesy of Saco-Lowell Shops.) 
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ditions of temperature and humidity which far exce 
the upper limits of the human physical efficiency zor 
Air conditioning ts rapidly being introduced through 
the industry. At present it is unusual to find a cott 
mill with refrigerating means for cooling the water us 

in the air washer—they can warm the water in wint 
but depend mostly upon evaporative cooling in wal ; 
weather. Means for lowering the temperature duri 
the hot months should be considered so that mills can# 
operate at all seasons of the year under conditions whi 
are not far above the upper limits of the human comfo: 
and efficiency zone. An upper limit of 80° wet bi 
would not be unreasonable and would be physiologica 
sound. 

The collection of picker room dust by the conventional j 
dust house is wasteful of heat and is not very efficic 
Continuous dust collectors, recently introduced in pl. 
of the dust houses, give promise of being good enou 
dust catchers to allow the filtered air to be returned | 
the workroom. But data are needed to show how eft 
tive the dust collectors are under practical operation 

No information is available on the production a 
collection of lint in the various processes following pic} 
ing. Although exhaust hoods are installed on shearing 
machines and high-speed spoolers and on various n 
chines in the linen industry, there appear to be no dat 
at all on the air flow requirements for local exhausts | 
lint collection, filtration, and recirculation of the filtered 
air to the workroom. 

Judging from results of similar programs in oth 
industries, improvements of the type suggested will ve: 
likely result in improved working conditions and possi! 
in the reduction in the production of “seconds.” Such @ 
a program should be backed by Sound engineering dat 
obtained from practical operation. The several state te) 
tile research units as in North and South Carolina a: 
ideal pilot plants for carrying out preliminary stud: 
which could be transferred to full-size plants as resul' 
warrant. 


* 


There is a certain loss of social caste, apparently, fr 
working as a cotton mill operative—at least we have % 
been so informed in both the North and South. Worker: 
especially women, dislike coming out of mills with wis; 
of cotton fiber on their hair. Medical care, rest rooms | 
for women, and a place where workers can go have 
smoke, modern cafeterias, wash rooms and toilets 
below the standard one finds im new industries such 
aircraft manufacture and in rayon and nylon mills. 
mittedly the cotton industry has recently been throu: 
some very lean years and-money for anything but 
bare essentials of manufacturing existence has be 
scarce. We hold no brief for the reliability of prophets 
but we agree with them that the cotton industry will 
faced with ever increasing competition from other 
dustries, including synthetic textiles, and that its wo:! 
ing conditions will have to be improved. 

Nevertheless, it should be recognized that health 
cords in the cotton textile industry are good. There 
nothing inherently unhealthful about the industry s: 
for its tendency to allow somewhat dusty conditions '° § 
certain processes, and hot atmospheric conditions 
others. Just how much these conditions contribute 
labor turnover is not determinable today because of | 
artificiality of labor stabilization which has been enfor 
by war conditions. 


) 
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10% MORE UNIFORM YARN 
WITH DAYCOS...The plant 
superintendent of one of 
the country’s largest cotton 
mills says, “We are now 
getting 10% more uniform 
yarn since installing Dayco 
Aprons”. 
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DAYCOS SHOW NO SIGN OF 
DETERIORATION... “Dayco 
Aprons on my frames give 
an excellent account of 
themselves”, said the spin- 
ning room overseer of one 
of the leading Textile mills. 
“They show no sign of de- 
terioration...cracking, split- 
ting, distortion or grooving”. 


NO CASUALTIES WHEN YOU 
FIRST START UP...The 
overseer of a top-flight 
mill attests, “Dayco is the 
first Apron | ever saw that 
you wouldn't lose a few 
when you started up’. 


The above enthusiastic endorsements are 
only a few from the many we have received 
about the exceptional performance of Dayco 
Aprons. Exclusive Dayton design assures 
an apron that is uniform, nondirectional 
and unaffected by hard ends. Moisture or ex- 
tremes in temperature cannot affect them. 
Their drafting qualities remain constant; 
they deliver all types and sizes of yarn, in- 
cluding blends, with greater uniformity than 


is possible under any circumstances with 
any other type apron. Why not find out for 
yourself? Equip your frames with Dayco 
Aprons. Let the record speak for itself! Write 
today or call your nearest Dayton Rubber 
representative for complete information. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Famous Dayco Synthetic Rubber Products Since 1934 


le) = DAYTON 1, OHIO WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN SYNTHETIC RUBBER Main Sales Office: Woodside Building, Greenville, 5S. C. 
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lest Methods 


By J. B. GOLDBERG, Research Director, J. P. Stevens & Co. 


FENHE post-war period promises numerous new fibers, 

fabrics, and finishes but our evaluation of their merits 
depends on the soundness of our testing procedure and 
interpretation of the data. Before becoming too con- 
cerned with the potentialities of the textiles of tomorrow 
there is a definite need for improvement in the testing 
technique used today. 

For example, in the outerwear field, it ts reasonable to 
assume that there will be considerable development of 
comparatively light-weight fabrics which are important 
in such clothing—heat insulating properties, wind and 
rain resistance, and resistance to wear, but we are lacking 
the simple instruments and standard methods of measur- 
ing these properties and the interpretation of results 
which will mean something to the consumer. 

For measuring thermal insulation there is need for an 
instrument that will give reproducible results on a sam- 
ple in less than several hours, that can be operated by 
someone who is not a trained physicist, and the results 
of which can be translated into comparatively simple 
standard units. 

With the rapid developments being made by the 
chemists to provide better and more durable water-re- 
pellent finishes, we are certain to see wider applications 
to tomorrow's fabrics. Although we have a standard hy- 
drostatic test, a spray test, and a water-immersion test, 
what a consumer wants to know is ‘Will this fabric as 
a raincoat keep the rain out and for how long?’ or, 
“Will this shower curtain resist hot ‘water, cold water, 
and soap for a reasonable length of time?” There 1s 
need for a simple specific test to evaluate the suitability 
of fabrics to be used in raincoats and a means of inter- 
preting the facts so that the layman can understand them. 

A great deal of emphasis has been placed on the air 
permeability of clothing used by our armed forces, and 
it is safe to assume that this characteristic will receive a 
certain amount of promotion in the garments of tomor- 
row. The Bureau of Standards’ instrument, originally 
developed about 13 years ago, is reasonably good to 
measure the air flow through parachute fabrics, but it 
is of doubtful value on the less permeable, so-called 
wind-resistant fabrics. For testing such fabrics the in- 
strument in use today is the Gurley Densometer, but it 
was Originally designed for the testing of paper and 
leaves much to be desired when used for testing fabrics. 

Tear resistance is a term which is very familiar to 
those of us who have been concerned with the delivery 
of parachute fabrics to the Ordnance, Air Corps, and 
Navy Departments. There are a variety of so-called 
standard test methods—strip, trapezoid, Finch, and El- 
mendorf, but nobody seems to be quite sure of which 
test means what in terms of fabrics performance. 

Resistance to puncture, which 1s actually the initial 
starting point of a tear (excluding parachute fabrics), 
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is of great importance, yet we have no standard method 
for making such a test. 

Breaking strength is one item which is almost always 
included among the specifications for textile materials, 
whether they are going into sheets or parachutes, dress 
goods or tents. Serious consideration should be given 
to the problem of improving the reliability of the tin 
formation provided with -tensile strength testing ma 
chines of today, and restricting the inclusion of such test 
results to specifications where we have definite prool 
of their significance. 

For work clothing and certain outerwear, the abrasion 
resistance of fabrics is an extremely important property. 
Some fibers, constructions, and finishes are said to con- 
tribute to increased abrasion resistance but there is no 
testing machine that meets with the approval of the 
A.S.T.M., or any other technical group whose duty tt 
is to lead the way in developing standard test methods. 

In the field of dress goods and suitings where cotton 
and rayon are concerned, it is expected that considerable 
emphasis will be placed on crease resistance, resilience, 
crush resistance or wrinkle-proofing. These characteris- 
tics are of course important in numerous other items, 
such as blankets, neckties, pile upholstery, interlining, 
cushion filler, and rugs. We have heard of countless 
claims made for the synthetic resins and fibers themselves 
which are supposed to make a woman's dress crease- 
proof or make a crease stay in a pair of men’s slacks, 
depending on which claim will sell the most goods, but 
we have no good testing instrument or-method for de 
termining these characteristics. 


Fabric Stability 


Fabric stability is another much-discussed item, but 
how are we to test a fabric’s stability when we still do 
not have a good foolproof ordinary wash test for the 
determination of shrinkage in rayon fabrics? As recently 
as October, 1944, the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists Committee for studying the di- 
mensional changes in fabrics in home laundering, 
dry and wet cleaning, reported that we are still far from 
solving the problem of how to make suitable laboratory 
tests and how to correlate them with actual performance 
Perhaps the solution lies in the successful chemical and 
mechanical finishing of properly constructed fabrics 
which will permit the use of cotton wash tests. To be 
perfectly honest, perhaps our test methods are not so 
bad, and the difhculty lies in the efforts of some tech- 
nicians to convince themselves or others that when a 
rayon fabric shrinks or stretches too much the technique 
must be wrong. 

Fabric stability also involves the determination of un 
directional and multidirectional creep under both single 
applications of load and repeated stress. How can we 
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THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF METASOL GRAINS 


U. S. PATENTS Re19719 Re20754 
2008651 2041448 


Metasol is Sodium Hexametaphosphate, or Calgon. Its use has become general throughout the Textile Indus- 
try. Mills handling every type of fiber or fabric have found Metasol Grains a valuable aid in conducting the 


wet-processing operations of Scouring, Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 


GENERAL APPLICATIONS 


Useful in acid or alkaline waters; on wool, cotton, silk, rayon. 
Renders all process water soft. 

Prevents precipitation of soap or oils by metals. 

Dissolves lime soaps and other metallic soap deposits. 


Prevents scum formation in dyeing and scouring operations. 


Assures uniform, level dyeing; better penetration; brighter shades. 
An excellent dispersing agent for pigments. 


SPECIFIC USES 


WOOL: In soap and rinse bowls during raw wool scouring; unsurpassed for lime-pulled wool. In soap and 
rinse bath in piece goods scouring and backwashing of worsted tops. In carbonizing baths for preventing 
precipitation of calcium sulphate sludge. In dyeing, for more uniform, brighter shades. Metasol also insures 
fabrics against rancid odors, reduces crocking, inhibits the dulling of dyes sensitive to iron, calcium and 
magnesium. 


COTTON: In kier-boiling—for whiter, softer goods, more uniformly absorbent. In dyeing inhibits bronzing 
of some dyes, prevents seum formation and resist spots. Assists penetration of starch finishes. 


RAYON: In scouring vicose and acetate yarns and fabrics. In dyeing of pigmented rayon. In finishing mixes, 
for greater uniformity. Metasol also is an excellent dispersing agent for delusterants. 


HOSIERY: For assistance in Nylon, Rayon, and Cotton scouring and dyeing. For brighter, level, dyeings. 
For insurance against lime soap or scum deposits on hose. For transfer removal. 


We have prepared a handbook for the convenience of users and prospective users of Metasol Grains. 
In it we have assembled general and specific information concerning the textile application of Metasol. 
This data has been obtained through research and through study of practical mill operations. Write for your 
copy today. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL COMPANY CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Please send sample ( ) and Metasol handbook ( ). 
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assure a woman that a fabric will not stretch, sag or bag 
when we have no approved standard test method to satts 
fy ourselves 

Although the importance of color-fastness may be 
considered a problem for the chemists rather than mem 
bers of the A.S.T.M., the development of a suitable prece 
of equipment for the determination of the light fastness 
‘should be of interest to all of us. The so-called standard 
method for measuring resistance to light ts apparently 
unsatisfactory since I have been told that there are not 
many instruments which can be relied upon to give check 
results. It has also been reported that the standard wash 
tests for color fastness are inadequate. Here again, the 
easiest way out would be the development and applica- 
tion of dyestuffs which are so fast to light and washing 
that they will pass the most severe test on any machine. 

There are other tests which leave much to be desired 
before we can say that we ase prepared to meet tomor- 
row’'s textiles. These include tests for resistance to mil- 
dew of various types, resistance to moth damage, flame 
proofing, fabric shifting or slippage 

Fortunately, there are active groups working on 1m- 
proving our test methods for many of these properties. 
Under private sponsorship, new testing instruments are 
being designed to give true characteristics of fibers and 
fabrics under constant and repeated stress and impact 
loads. In addition, a new approach ts being made to the 


resilience. In one of the commercial research 


study of 


laboratories. new technique has been developed to make 


the testing of yarn and fabric abrasion resistance a 
scientific operation with results that can be readily re 
produced and interpreted into fabric performance 
Similar work is being done in these same laboratories to 
simplify the measurement of thermal insulation of 
textiles 

Another commercial laboratory has recently announ 
ed development of an instrument to measure the slippage 
of yarn in fabrics, and we hope that this will stimulate 
sufficient interest to consider its approval as a standard 
test method, or the proposal of some better method. The 
combat course at Camp Lee has yielded worthwhile in 
formation on the durability of clothing, and the experi 
mental shower room at the Philadelphia Quartermaste: 
Depot has been used to evaluate the resistance of fabrics 
to rainfall under varying conditions. 

There are undoubtedly many other agencies which co 
operated in the testing of the thousands of textile ma 
terials going to the armed forces, and we look forwar 
to the time when this information will be available t 
aid and guide us in a more intelligent study of the physi 
cal and chemical properties of the fabrics. 

In the meantime, let us stop dreaming about tomor 
rows textiles and wake up to realize that we do not 


know enough about the fabrics we have with us toda 


Wage Problems Industry 


A PUBLIC hearing at which opportunity will be given 
to show cause why the textile industry prevailing 
minimum determination under the Walsh-Healey 
Public Coneracts Act should not be amended, will be held 
Oct. 17 at 10 a. m. in Room 1410, 165 West 46th Street, 
New York City, before the administrator of the public con 


wage 


tracts division of the U. §. Department of Labor. 
Amendment of the determination, which would be made 
by Secretary of Labor Lewis. B. Schwellenbach, ts proposed 
(1) by finding that the prevailing minimum wage for per 
sons employed in the industry is now 55 cents an hour or 
$22 for a week of 40 hours, arrived at on a time or piece 
work basis; (2) by replacing the present provision for em- 
ployment of learners with a provision permitting bona fide 
learners to be employed for a learning period of not to 
exceed 240 less than 5O 


cents an hour: and (3) by providing further that the em 


hours at subminimum rates not 
ployment of any such learners shall be, in all other respects, 
in accordance with the applicable regulations issued under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and subject to the tssuance 
of learner certificates as provided in such regulations. 
Evidence presented to the Department of Labor tends to 
show that the prevailing minimum wage in the industry is 
now not less than 55 cents an hour, instead of 40 cents an 
hour as provided in the present determination, and that 
learners in the industry are, in general, employed at rates 
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not less than 5O cents an hour. The determination contro! 
the minimum to be paid for work on government supp! 


contracts of more than $10.000. 


The 23 Mills Case 


Frank A. Constangy, executive director of the Industr 
Advisory Council, Atlanta, Ga., in a letter to Dr. Willian 
P. Jacobs, president of the American Cotton Manufacturer 
Association, with headquarters in Charlotte, quoted a notic 
from the National War Labor Board to 23 Southern cotto: 
mills to the effect that it proposed to consider amending if 
directive order in the ‘23 mills” case to read: “A wage in 
crease of five cents per hour 1s provided, therefore, to al 
employees, (including learners and handicapped persons 
involved in these cases who are classified in occupation 
for which. the heretofore prevailing rate 1s more than ‘% 
cents per hour and to all learners and handicapped person 
paid less than 50 cents an hour.” 

Up Washington way, senators and congressmen from th 
Southern states are being asked by the Textile Worker 
Union of America to urge upon the Secretary of Labor tha‘ 
he appoint a special commission to deal with the strik 
crisis in cotton textile industry growing out of the wag 
dispute. Meanwhile, textile plant walkouts in the Norther 
states are widespread, and fairly prevalent in the South 
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Producing sulphonated oils of uniformly high 
quality calls for reliable sources of supply for 
natural oils—plus rigid control over sulphona- 
tion. Cyanamid’s sources have been carefully 
selected over a period of many years and are 
located in many parts of the world. Cyanamid’s 
Tea Seed Oil, for instance, came, and will come 
again, from areas in China noted for the excellence 
of their products. Sulphonated in Cyanamid’s 
modern equipment under exacting control, these 
oils meet the strictest requirements for quality 
and uniformity. Whatever type you.use in your 
various processes, you can rely on Cyanamid for 


dependable sulphonated oils made from: 


. 


Olive Oil Castor 


Tea Seed Oil Red Oil ... 
Cocoanut Oil Peanut 
Babassu Oil 


Soya Bean Oil 
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‘FROM SOURCE THROUGH SULPHONATION — 


CYANAMID CONTROLS THE QUALITY” 


laboratory to rigidly control raw materials and finishea products, thus 
assuring o constantly reliable source of supply. 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY i 


Penetronts « Finish 


"115 Water Repellent and other specialties 
and Heavy Chemicals 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. *Trade-mark 
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MASTER MECHANICS 


Practical Hints Welding Cast 


From OXY-ACETYLENE TIPS 


M's ST cast iron welding jobs are the kind that can be 
LYE done easily by anyone familiar with the basic in- 
structions, but occasionally an unusual job comes along 
and the inexperienced operator is “stuck.” The follow- 
ing hints, based on practical experience, will help be- 
ginners and old-timers too, to handle the out-of-the-or- 
dinary jobs. 


Bronze-Welding Heavy Sections 


When welding sections more than 14-inch thich, it ts 
advisable to use more than one pass. For such work the 
contour of the top of the weld metal of every pass except 
the final pass should be concave, that is, curved down- 
ward toward the center. For the first pass, the base of 
the “V" should be completely tinned and the tinning 
action should take place as far up the sides as the weld 
metal is to be carried. On successive passes it 1s import- 
ant to make certain that the weld metal that is being de- 
posited from the rod is completely fused with the pre- 
viously deposited bronze. The number of passes required 
should be deposited successively on a length of three or 
four inches of the joint to reduce the amount of preheat- 
ing that would be necessary if a single pass were com- 
pleted for the full length of the joint at one time. 

The final pass should complete the weld to the desired 
reinforcement and should result in a top surface with a 
distinct ripple effect and a convex contour (curved up- 
ward rather than downward). In this pass the only pro- 
blem is to obtain thorough fusion between the previous- 
ly deposited rod and the newly added weld metal. Care 


should be taken so that the bronze rod will not spread 


4 
Fig. I1-——These sketches show the proper contours for successive passes in 


bronze-welding ‘@-inch thick cast iron. The sketch at the lower right is 
a composite view of the three passes. Note that all passes except the 
final one have concave top surfaces. 


RECOMMENDED Trp 


ly l lf, 15 (20) 5 (7) 7 (8) 
? | 20 (30) 7 (7 or9) 5 (9) 
l/, 5 30 (40) 7or9(9) 9(10) 
40 (55) 9 (11) 10 (11) 
ll, 70 (90) 13 (15) 12 (13) 
over 114 4 Wo 90 (90) 15 (15) 13 (13) 


Fig. 2——This chart shows recommended number of passes. rod sizes and 
tip sizes for welding various thicknesses of cast iron. The smaller tip 
sizes are for beginners, while the larger tip sizes (shown in parentheses) 
are for experienced operators. 


too much over the top of the pieces and yet will slightly 
overlap the top surface on each side. The correct con 
tours for the weld metal‘in a weld requiring three passes 
are shown in Fig. 1. The recommended number of passes 
for various thicknesses of metal are given in Fig. 2 
Although there is no successfyl way of actually weld 
ing cast iron that has been immersed in salt water for 
some time, it is possible to make satisfactory repairs by 
fusion welding. The action of the salt water is such that 
the surface of the metal undergoes a physical change, 
sometimes to a depth_of as much as 3/16 inch. The 
balance of the metal will be weldable, which makes it 
possible to apply a welded patch on the unaffected side 
as shown in Fig. 3, or to deposit additional weld as re 
inforcement until the thickness of the weld approaches 
that of the base metal. Such a repair is not neat in ap. 
pearance but ts satisfactory for emergency repairs. 


Castings Exposed to Fire 


Sometimes a casting that has been exposed to fire, such 
as a boiler section or a grate bar, will be found difficult 
to tin. This ts because the constant exposure to heat and 
hre causes a change to. take place in the surface of the 
cast iron itself. This effect can be overcome by spread 
ing a strong oxidizing agent, such as powdered potas 
sium chlorate, on the part of the joint just ahead of the 
weld puddle, while the joint is heated to a red color. As 
soon as the foaming ceases, the regular tinning will pro 
ceed easily and rapidly. This oxidizing of the cast iron 
surface leaves a normal gray iron surface on which it 
is easy to work. Although castings that have been ex- 
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Ball-bearing accuracy 


& the Davidson Automatic Shear, product of 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt., specially 
designed Fafnir Ball Bearings hold the knife to costly 
fabrics in one of the most exacting of finishing operations. 
Each of the three revolving shears turns on two cartridge 
type units incorporating a double-row ball bearing with 
bevelled outer ring. 

The revolving shears must be in positive alignment and 
perfect setting. Otherwise the shear would either impinge 
on the knife or the machine would give too coarse a shear. 

Permissible eccentricity allowance for the assembled 
units are held to precision limits. That guarantees per- 
fect setting for the shear shaft regardless of changes in 
remounting. Cloth feeds run as high in these Davidson 
Machines as 40 yards a minute but these Fafnirs hold 
their accuracy and demand a minimum of attention. 


That’s the kind of engineering that is adding constantly 
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knife 


Fafnir Ball Bearing Cartridge Unit incorporating a 
Double-Row Ball Bearing with bevelled outer ring. 


to textile men’s respect for Fafnir’s textile experience and 

aptitude. Why not write for any specific information 

you'd like . .. and for a catalog of Fafnir Specialized Tex- 

tile Bearings? The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, 

Conn. Branch offices: Atlanta... Birmingham... Boston 
. Charlotte . . . Dallas. 


AFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


Most Complete Line in America 
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posec to fire can be readily repaired by bronze welding 
following this treatment, it may be necessary to use the 
fusion welding method because of the high temperature 
to which the part will be subjected when it is returned 


to service. 


Oil-Soaked Castings 


Occasionally it is necessary to weld cast iron machine 
parts that have become so soaked with oil after years of 
use that normal cleaning procedures are inadequate, Fu- 
sion welding ts usually preferable for such applications. 


Patch Fillet 
Weld 


Break —Brine-Soaked Area 


Thickness of.Weld and Reinforcement 
Equals Thickness of Casting 


Wide Vee Cut Down Break — Brine-Soaked 
to Brine-Soaked Area Area 
Fig. 3—Preaks in brine-soaked castings are best repaired by welding a 


patch onto the unaffected side of the casting (A) or by using a wide *V’ 
and strengly reinforcing the weld (8H). 


The parts shou ld be thoroughly preheated to burn out 
as much of the ol as possible and should Pe be welded 
with cast tron welding rod using a tip one size larger 
than would be normally required. The larger flame as- 
sists in‘ floating out the scum 

Where it is desired to bronze-weld such a part, heat- 
ing the surface to be welded bright red will often 
serve to clean the surface sufhcrently so that regular 


bronze-welding technique can be applied. 


Machined Surfaces 


Machined surfaces are often difhcult to tin properly 
when bronze-welding because the machining operation 
tends to spread the graphite Hakes in the metal over the 
surface in such a way as to interfere with the tinning 
action. However. a machined cast iron surface will tin 
readily if it is first heated to a dull-red temperature with 
the blow pipe flame. This heating removes the small 
flakes of graphite that were exposed by the machining 


operat ion. 


Aids to Aligning Parts 


The usual practice in preparing the edges of broken 
cast 1ron parts for wek ling is to bevel each piece to form 
a “V"’ when placed together. However. if a narrow 
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land” is left unbeveled at the sides of each fractured 
piece, as shown in Fig. 4, it will be much easier to line 
up the preces for tack-welding. These unbevelled spots 


Welding _fiand’ 


= - 


g 


of Joint 
Except at "Lands" 


“Land” Melted Out | 
During Welding 


Pig. 4—This« sketch shows how joints may be prepared for welding with 
‘lands’ left at each side to aid in alignment. 


can be melted and refused during the welding operation. 
Adjustable clamps and C-clamps are often convenient 
for welding parts for. tack-welding. A handy method 
tor holding small pieces while tacking is to tack the 
piece to the end of a welding rod first.so that it will be 
possible to keep your hand away from the flame. 


Index To Calco Bulletins Available 


The Calco Chemical Division of American Cyanamid 
Co., Bound Brook, N. J., has announced the release for 
distribution of an index to Calco technical bulletins. 
According to Calco, “The increasing number of inquiries 
for our technical bulletins has indicated a need for a re- 
ference index to the valuable material contained in the 
numerous bulletins issued to date. A short abstract of the 
subject matter of each bulletin has been prepared to pro- 
vide the reader with a key to the information contained 
in the various bulletins. And since the work of our re- 
research and technical service laboratories has been con- 
ducted in many industrial fields having totally unrelated 
products and problems, it seemed advisable to list the 
ditterent bulletins with their abstract under the product 
materials or the subject they treat upon.” 

The Calco technical bulletins have enjoyed a wide 
popularity in the technical and scientific circles. A copy 
ot Index to Calco Technical Bulletins issued under Calco 
Technical Bulletin No. 761 may be obtained from Calco 
representatives or by writing the company’s advertising 
department. 


Whitin Buys Property Near Plant Site 


The Whitin Machine Works of Charlotte, now build 
ing a new plant at Dowd Road and Southern Railroad, 
has purchased property adjoining the plant site consist 
ing of 17 lots and three undivided acres of land. Whitin 
othcials have said that no plans had been made for de 

John Kelly Coane: of Ware Shoals, S. C., has receiv 
ed a patent on a filling grate cleaner whereby a brush is 
rigidly mounted on the pitman rod of a loom and, due 
to the oscillation of the lay and the change of angu- 
larity between the pitman rod and the lay during oscil 
lation, the brust will wipe the grate and remove lint and 
short threads therefrom. 
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Wes Victor Adding Machine Company con- 
verted to war work, a plant engineering department 
was created to raise plant facilities to utmost efficiency. 
Under their Plant Engineer, this department surveyed 
all factors bearing on production, including a survey 
of lighting for easier seeing and accurate workmanship. 

It was natural that the services of professional lighting 
engineers were engaged to make this lighting survey. 
Natural, too, that to back up their new lighting system 
and distribute the light evenly throughout the working 
area all ceilings and walls were given a fresh coat of 
WHITE paint. We are very proud of the above letter 
in which Mr. Bartlett expresses Victor's satisfaction with 
the serviceability and high reflectivity of BARRELED 
SUNLIGHT whites. 

No matter what type of lighting you employ, your 
lighting engineer will tell you that WHITE ceilings 
and walls will help you get the most out of it in creat- 
ing good seeing conditions, For further 
data on the importance of light and 
paint to plant efficiency, send for a free 
copy of “Color for Industry” TODAY. 
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The Real Effect of the FEPC 


Another eftort to enact a permanent FEPC is now in the 
making with a powerful lobby determined to secure the 


adoption of the 


When the measure was before Congress last spring, Con- 
eressman Joe W. Ervin, whose home is at Charlotte, ad- 


dressed Congress as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, through the medium of the Congressional Record, 
| would like to ask each good American the following question 

Shall we again have slavery in the United States of America? 

Of course, in answer to that question, e¢vcry good American 
would shout an emphat No However, the answer 1s not so 
simple, because that ugly question now. presents itself in disguis« 

Now, I would like to ask each good American some additional 
Qu 

How long would you like for the Congress to enact a law which 
would require you to do the following things 

Wear a ball and chain and construct highways or dig potatoes 
tor some other American 

Construct highways, or dig potatoes, or work in a manufactur- 
ing plant, or do any other work, without a ball and chain, if you 
should not desire to do such work ? 

Again the answer would be an emphatic “No,” because that 
would be slavery 

Now let us reverse the question 

If you owned a potato patch, or a manufacturing plant, or a 
grocery store, Of any other kind. of business, upon whuich the 
successful operation of which your family depended for its daily 
support, how would you like tor the Congress to enact a law to 
require you to employ some persons whom you might not want? 


How would you like for your employees to be selected by some 
bureaucrat in Washington who would have no intimate knowledge 
of your business and who would disregard your wishes / 


You would not like that, because that would also be slavery 


My advice then to the American people 1s that it 1s time for them 
to wake up and assert their rights, because the proposed perma- 
nent FEPC, if enacted into law would establish a bureaucracy 
in Washington to select employees tor practically every American, 
including employees of farmers and merchants, practically all em- 
ployees of your state, county and city or town, all school teachers, 


the employees of all church and traternal order corporations which 
operate orphanages and publishing houses, the taculty and em 
ployees of all church schools and colleges which happen to be 
incorporated, and, in all probability, the employees of every perso: 


who may hear or read these words 

If you continue to sit by idby, such slavery will be established 
in the United States of America 

Congressman Ervin did not over-dramatize the situatior 
in the slightest. 


The real. and almost the only, purpose of those behind 


the measure 1s to force Southern people to accept Negroe: 
as equals, to work side by side with them and to admit then 
to hotels and restaurants. 

Many persons who have no real interest in the FEPC arc 
gleetully supporting the measure because of what they think 
it will do to the people of the South. 


If a government can say to an industry that they mus‘ 


employ John Smith, it must also say to John Smith that h: 
must work wherever he is ordered to work. 

There may be some supporters of the permanent FEP( 
who have other races in mind but 95 per cent of then 
have only one objective and that ts to force social equality 
with Negroes upon the white people of the South. 

Abraham Lincoln was a friend of the Negroes and he 
was an intelligent man; in an address at Charleston, III 
Sept. 18, 1858, he said 

| am not, nor ever have been, in favor of bringing about in an 
way the social and political equality of the white and the blaci 
raccs . 

There is a physical difference between the white and black rac 
which I believe will forever forbid the two races living togeth 
on terms of social and political equality. 

It pleases some people to assert that when they suppor! 
the proposed permanent FEPC they are following in th 
footsteps of Abraham Lincoln, but they are going direct}; 
against his expressed Opinion and are favoring a Mmcasul 
which will place upon the people of this country a new 
kind of slavery. 


Everything For Us 


At a regional conference of the Textile Workers Unio 
of America, C.1.0., held at Charlotte Sept. 30, the follow 
ing resolutions were among those unanimously adopted: 

(1) A resolution favoring raising per capita tax of members | 
75 cents a month. 


(2) A resolution supporting an amendment to the Fair Lab 
Standards Act which would raise the legal minimum wage to 6 
cents an hour 


(3) A resolution calling on the Senate banking and currenc 
committee to report tavorably to the Senate the Murray Full En 
ployment Bill, which would commit the government to take th 
hrst step toward full employment by setting up machinery for est: 
mating employment needs and planning, along with labor an 
industry, to fill these needs and to create job opportunities. 


(4) A resolution indorsing the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Amend 
ment to the Social Security Act 


Every resolution was for ‘something for us’’ with th 
exception of the first, which was ‘25 cents per week mor 
for the union organizers.” 

Not one word indicated that they had any interest in, o 
any loyalty to, the country in which they lived. 

Every resolution called for them to be a privileged clas 
and for money to be taken from others and given to then 

Everything for us, to hell with all others” was the spir! 
of the meeting. 
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H.R. 4181 


In H. R 


5, 1945, we note the following 


1181 as introduced by Congressman LaFollette 
yep 

Sec. 9. The Congress declares 
claims, presently being made in 
ethcientl, 


fa) It takes CORNIZANCC of thr 


thy L'nited States, that consumer goods can be more 


produced in the interest of consumers and full employment under 
fair labor employment standards and practices more certainly ob 
tained either through the operation of industrial plants by workers 

operatives, or by government ownership and operation, than by 
the accepted American method of private-employer ownership and 


ployec worke rs 


We are convinced that the entire purpose of Congress 


man LaFollette in introdu ing H. R. 4181 was to make the 


above statement. 
He could have saved much paper and said exactly the 
same thing if H. R. 4181 had said: 


Sex 1. The declares that the operation of plants 


by workers Co-operatives or government ownership and operation 


( ON LTC Ss 


as practiced in Russia 1S preferable tT} the American method ot 


rivate-employer ownership and employee workers 


( ongressman LaFollette, who has always been 
friendly towards communism. even that extreme commun. 
ism which Russia has now introduced H. R 


1181 as an expression of his interest in destruction of pri- 


very 
abandoned. 


vate enterprise in this country 

We do not believe that the American people will accept 
the form of government advocated by Congressman La- 
Follette, but he is by no means alone in his advocacy of 
the establishment of socialism and communism in the United 


otates. 


This Is Nylon 


E. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co. has officially adopted 
the following definition: 
Nvion. 


umide which has recurring amide groups as an integral part of the 


main polymer chain, and which is capable of being formed into 


A generic term for any long-chain synthetic polymer 


1 hlament in which the structural elements are oriented in the 


hrection of the axis 

The company further states that the term nylon does hot 
refer to a particular product, but rather to a family of chem- 
ically related products. And furthermore, that these prod- 
ucts may be used in many different forms, such as fibers, 
hlaments, bristles, sheets, coatings, solutions and molded 
items. 

To the mind unfamiliar with chemical terms the above 
definition will mean little, but it is the official and technical 
definition of products whose return to the textile industry 


is accompanied with much interest. 


Back to the Jungle 


War didn't break down the essentials of civilization but 
it begins to appear that the aftermath may find man headed 
for the crackup, the world becoming such a hot potato he 
can t hold it. 

Consider America, the great nation, the streamlined, high- 
standard-of-living country where civilization has so pro- 
gressed that the humble citizen lives better than kings of 


other days. Dissension, strikes, stubbornness, envy and 
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greed are bringing us to the point where it may be difhcult 
to have a fire to warm by, something the early savage had 

The telephone is an old gadget, invented more than 70 
years ago and so commonplace one could sit by a village 
phone and talk across a continent if he desired. Now there 
is threat of strike and suddenly we will be back to 1870, 
lacking this necessity. 

An oil refinery strike could paralyze transportation, 1n- 
cluding the distribution of food, and man would be on 
foot again. 

These are not idle speculations; they are facts, occur- 
rences, happening right now. 

We are going rapidly back to the jungle. 

Harvests spoil because few want to gather them. We live 
partly on the dole—another name for rationing 

And, in the midst of the retrogression toward barbarism 
the whole world waits fearfully to see what it may do with 


the atomic bomb to avert obliteration.—Charlotte Observer. 


A Churchill Warning 


Early in 1944 Winston Churchill said 
of trying to build a society in which nobody counts for any 


“We must beware 


thing except a politician or an official, a society in which 
enterprise gains no reward, and thrift no privileges.” 

This warning should be kept in mind as the bureaucrats 
make their plans for this country. 


IN EVERY MILL 


—by WILMER C. WESTBROOK 


THERE'S ONE 


ait 


The ‘Handy-man’ can take a few dollars worth of his em- 
ployer’s teols and materials and in just an heur or twe 
(company time) can make a paring knife or ice pick 
almost as good as can be bought at the lecal ten-cent store. 
He is usually on the verge of making some machine inm- 
provement or great invention which for some reason never 
gets completed. If you want some small trinket made or 
repaired he is a good man to have around but from the 
stockholders’ point of view he is a bad investment. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


MARTINSVILLE, VA.--Twenty American newspaper writ 
ers recently visited the Martinsville Du Pont nylon plant in 
the first stop of a nationwide tour to study industrial recon 
version under the sponsorship of the National Association 
of Manutacturers 

DALTON, GA Dalton Textile Corp has begun to in- 
stall machinery in its new $30,000 building, necessitating 
an early increase of operatives from 30 to 60 or 75. The 
new plant will permit the complete operation involved in 
conversion of a bale of cotton to the finished yarn. Initial 
output, it is estimated, will reach about 10,000 pounds 
weekly. For the present plans are to specialize in types of 
yarn used by the chenille industry, making some thread 


for the general trade. 


LENOIR, N. New Spun Fibers, Inc.. 


corporation of the American Yarn Processing Co of Mount 


a subsidary 


Holly, N. C., ts being established here with Eugene Tima 
nus, formerly associated with the War Production Board, 
in charge. 

COLUMBUS, GA. Contracts have been let for the erec - 
tion of an annex to the Muscogee Mfg. Co., which, when 
completed and equipped, will cost $250,000. The annex, 
to be a five-story brick structure, will occupy an area of 
approximately 30,000 feet. On the first floor will be a 
modern first aid department and a textile laboratory. The 
other four floors will house machinery, the majority of 
which will be looms for the production ol towels, toweling, 
wash cloths, and ticking for pillows and mattress covers. An 
additional several hundred workers are expected to be em- 
ployed after the annex is completed, probably in the spring 
of 19406. 


The Southern Textile ““E” Record 


Termination of the Army-Navy “E” award pro- 
grams, under which some 4,000 industrial organiza 
tions won recognition for outstanding contribution to 
the war effort, has been announced by Secretary of 
War Patterson and Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Hensel along with attendant information that about 
hve per cent of the nation’s war plants received the 
production pennant. 

More than 90 of the approximately 830 Southern 
spinning, weaving, dyeing and finishing plants receiv- 
ed an “E” award during the course of the war—indi- 
cating that about 11 per cent of the organizations in 
this section of the textile industry merited top recog 
nition for war effort. 

Mills in the South which are recent recipients of 
war honors include the Shelbyville, Tenn., plant of 
United States Rubber Co. and American Silk Mills at 
Orange, Va., both of which have been given the 
production award for the fifth time. 


Rocky Mounr, N. C.—Plans tor the addition of 40,001 
square feet to the main weaving building of the Caromoun 
Division of Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., have been com 
pleted. Construction work is expected to be finished by 
mid-February. The added space will provide for enlarge 
ment of the weaving preparation department as well a 
allowing more storage space. 

BURLINGTON, N. C.——Bellemont Mills, a subsidiary ot 
Burlington Mills Corp., situated near Burlington, suspende 
operations recently’due to flood conditions. There were twi 
inches of water in the weave room, and it was two or thre 
days before work could be resumed. 

(GREENSBORO, N., ¢ 


Mills Corp. employees will share in $300,000 being paid 1 


Approximately 14,000 Burlingtos 


vacation bonus, which ts being paid in live of vacations t 
maintain production under war and civilian contracts. Th: 
vacation bonus also ts granted employees who have entere: 
the armed services since Aug. 20, 1944. 

MouNT N. C.—American Yarns, newes 
of plants embraced by the American Yarn & Processin, 
Co., and formerly known as the Nims Mill, began ful 
operation Sept. > PE. FR Hope 1S superintendent of th 
plant in which new equipment has been installed. Recen 
additions to the plant include a warehouse of 300-bale ca 


pacity, picker room. aif COMpre ssor room and wash room 


on both floors. The majority of machinery is new, including 


i6 cards, a vacuum air stripper for cards, eight combers, 1: 


spinning frames, eight twisters and a Superior cleaner. Fo: 


the present the mill will use Egyptian cotton in the manu 
facture of thread yarn. 

STATESVILLE, N. C.—-Operation without any of its em 
ployees suffering a lost-time accident for one million con 
secutive man hours has been achieved by the force of Duch 
ess Throwing Co., afthliate of Burlington Mills Corp. Th 
afety record was started March 21, 1941, and continue 
unbroken at last report. The company has been recognize: 
four times for its showing in the annual statewide safet 
contest for textile plants, sponsored by the North Carolin: 
Cotton Manufacturers Association and the North Carolin 
Industrial Commission. 

LYNCHBURG. VA.—A third shift has been added ‘to Con 
solidated Textile Corp. The new force enters the mill a 
11 p. m. and leaves at 7 a. m., ‘receiving a premium of fiv: 
cents an hour over two other shifts. This arrangement give 
the plant a 24-hour day operation. 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C. Purchase of Steele's Mills. Inc by 
R. S. Dickson & Co. and associates of Charlotte for the sun 
of $2,900,000 was consummated Oct. 1. The Charlotte farn 
and associates bought from John W. Porter of Rockinghan 
and associates more than 86 per cent of the common capita 
stock in the mill. Under the terms of the purchase, th 
buyers have agreed to buy at the same price all or any pai 
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KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS , 


Sell Us Your Surplus tarns 


DW PRAGH Co. 
GASTONIA, N. C. a 
le 
Wi 
re 
BOILER 
or 
LINING “Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer thon 
CS PLASTIC those lined with fire brick. Write for 
ny LININ Gh quotation.” 
ul CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
h Hartsville, S. C. 
FIRE BRICK 
"a 
n 
14° No. 32 
Slip-Not Belt, 
driving 36 
i cards with 
75 h.p. motor, 
swung on 
| pivoted type 
ceiling motor 
base. 
h 
hi This is one 
among number 
of such drives 
giving maxt- 
mum pertorm- 
| ance in a large 
Southern tex- 
tile mill. 
n Slip-Not Belts are uniform in thickness; they give 
a maximum pulley contact with less slip, longer life and 
vi greater production. 
Call On Our Nearest Representative! 
J.D. COX, Vice-President 
2 Kingsport, Tenn. 
M ALEXANDER G. SPENCER “BLACKIE” CARTER 
1) Charlotte, N.C. Gastonia, N. C. Greenville, 5. C. 
E. 8. MESERVEY TOY E. DOANE 
‘ Decatur, Ga. Kingsport, Tenn. 
a 
 SUP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 
| KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS ~— AMERICAN —- WILSON — U. 8S. STANDARD 


Lest Lenger, Meke Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. | 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent | 


79 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO 
THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Since 1866. we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


285 Madison Avenue New York 17, W. Y. 
1011 Johnston Bldg. # Charlotte 2, N.C. 


- 
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of the minority interests, involving approximately 14 per 
cent of the outstanding stock. Upon purchase of all the 
stock, the $2,900,000 price will be reached. Mr. Porter will 
remain temporarily in charge of operations at the mill, and 
4 portion of operations will be transferred to synthetic fibers 
at a later date. The Steele's Mills. Inc.. plant is about six 
miles from Rockingham and is equipped with 39,484 spin 
dies and 991 looms. The company manufactures print cloth 
and sheetings and the equipment is modern. Only a small 
expenditure will be necessary to bring all of the equipment 
fully up to date for such purposes as the new owners have 
in mind. 

BURLINGTON, N. C.—lIdeal Mercerizing Co., which has 
been operated by R. D. and R. T. Neville, has been leased 
to the Sellers Mfg. Co. of Saxapahaw, N. C. 

RADFORD, VA. 
New York City, of a plant here will increase rayon produc. 


C onstruction by American Viscose ( orp., 


tion of the corporation by approximately 100,000,000 
pounds a year, it is estimated. The building of the Radford 
plant is the main part of a program of expanded production, 
to which the new plant will contribute approximately 55, 
OO0 OOO pounds of viscose rayon staple a year. This product 
is used chiefly in spun rayon fabrics. The remainder of the 
increased production will be obtained by enlarging the com- 
pany s acetate rayon plant at Meadville, Pa., and its viscose 
rayon staple plant at Nitro, W. Va. 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—A WPB suspension order against 
Entwistle Mfg. Co., Inc., manufacturer of cotton fabrics. 
charges that the company refused acceptance of orders in 
May of this year received through its New York selling 
agents, Joshua L. Baily & Co., from M. Lowenstein & Sons. 
Inc., New York converters. 


ELKIN, N. C.—Chatham Mfg. Co. is in receipt of a letter 
from Gen. Brehon Somervell. commanding general of the 
Army Service Forces, expressing the gratitude and apprecia- 
tion of the armed forces for the ‘‘magnificent achievements” 
of the company toward the achievement of victory in war. 
The general also stated that he has complete confidence 
that the problems of transition will be met with the same 
effectiveness as those of wartime.” 

WILSON, N. C.—Purchase of the Wilson Cotton Mill by 
the R. P. Watson Tobacco Co. from the Roc ky Mount Cord 
Co., which only 12 days before had bought the plant from 
the Wilson owners, was consummated Sept. 29. The pur- 
pose of the present owners is to convert the mill into a 
tobacco redrying and stemmery plant. The cotton mill is 50 
years old and has been employing approximately 125 per. 
sons. The sum paid for the mill was not disclosed. 


FIELDALE, VA.——Plans involving an expenditure of more 
than $1,000,000 during 1946 and an additional $3,000.000 
in the several years following for improvements in machin- 
ery, equipment and buildings in its mill communities were 
outlined at a three-day conference of the management of the 
manufacturing division of Marshall Field & Co. here re- 
cently. During the past ten years Marshall Field & Co. is 
reported to have spent more than $5,000,000 for new looms 
and other machinery in its building program. In carrying 
out its post-war plans, the company anticipates employing 


additional! personnel. Sales plans contemplate a great 


number of units and larger dollar volume of sales th: 
before the war. Final sessions of the conference were 
tended by Hughston M. McBain, president of Marsh 
Field & Co.. and James L. Palmer, first vice president. Al 
attending were the managements and staff groups of 
mills, ten of which are located in Draper, Spray and Leah 


ville, N. C.. and Fieldale. 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. manufa 


turer of a wide variety of products which have asbestos 


Southern Asbestos Co.. 


the base, will build a large addition to the plant at an est 
mated cost of $75,000. The onc story structure will be 10s 
feet wide, 145 feet long, with a basement under about tw 
thirds of the floor area. The basement will be reinfor 
concrete. The main portion will be of steel constructio 
with brick walls. A mechanical ventilation system and 
elevator will be installed Alongside the addition a loadi 
platform will be built ]. N. Pease & Co., local engineeri: 
firm, is preparing construction plans and specifications. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
structure of Proximity Mtge Co. to provide tor 1,000.00 


A change in the capital sto 


shares at the par value of $1 a share, in lieu of 10.0 
shares of $100 par value, has been authorized in a certifica 
of amendment to the corporate charter. ¢ apital stock of t! 
company remains $1,000,000 and no change is made in ¢! 
corporate name of the company, which also will continuc 
maintain its principal office here. The amendment a! 
changes the corporation's period of existence from 60 yeu 
to unlimited existence. The amendment was voted upon | 
the company directors at a meeting in August and ratifi 
by the stockholders Sept. | 7 

BELMONT, N. C.—The Perfection Spinning Co. al 
Linford Mills, Inc., two textile plants of North Belmo: 
will build a complete new sewerage system for their \ 
lages at an approximate cost of $70,000. The new sewera; 
systems also will include the latest type of disposal plan 
with a double protection. The villages at present are serve 
with septic tanks. Work on the project will begin as soo 
as contractors can get started. 


Rayon Companies Seek Government Facilities 


Negotiations to purchase from the Defense Pla: 
Corp. the large government facilities for the manufa 
ture Of high tenacity rayon tire cord which they are no 
operating have been started by some of the large rayo 
companies. Although production of high tenacity ti 
cord for military purposes has largely ceased, the deman 
for the product for civilian passenger car tires is so gre. 
that rayon producers, it 1S reported, have assured tir: 
manufacturers they will continue full time operation 0! 
their facilities for civilian purposes. 


Mathieson Expands Sodium Chlorite Facilities 


A new plant which will double the output of sodiu: 
chlorite is now being added to the Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 
production facilities of the Mathieson Alkali Works o! 
New York City. Construction cost of the new buildin 
is estimated at $45,000 and its total cost at about $323 
000. Sodium chlorite was made commercially availab 
by Mathieson in 1940. 
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Your Standard 
GATES VULCO ROPES 


{ are giving BETTER SERVICE than 


0° ANY V-Belts EVER Built Before the War! 


To meet the unprecedented severity of combat service on U. S. Army tanks, tractors 
and self-propelled big guns, Gates developed and built V-Belts far superior to any that 
iso & were ever built before--and here is why this fact is important to YOU:— 


y/ Every improvement developed by Gates for these Army 
V-BELTS has been added, day by day, to the quality of the 
standard Gates Vulco Ropes which have been delivered to you. 


ond NOTE TH/S:— 


Gates also makes these special You have not had to wait until after the war for these im- 
ul oats to meet exceptional service provements for the simple reason that more efficient V-Belts 
y have been an important factor in increasing essential war produc- 
tion. That is why your standard Gates Vulco Ropes are today 


the best V-Belts that have ever been delivered to you. 


In addition, where V-Belts of special construction are re- 
quired, your Gates Rubber Engineer is in position to supply a 
Gates Vulco Rope that is especially engineered to meet your spe- 
cial needs. You need only pick up your phone book and look 
under the heading “Gates Rubber.” The Gates Rubber Engineer 

will bring to you, right in your own plant, the very latest ad- 
vances in V-Belt construction and in drive operation as well. 


BAN Gates 
a V-Belts are 
Ov Built With 


The Patented 


THE MARE OF 
SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 


— 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


es 4510 
ul 
| 
5D HICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington DALLAS 2, TEXAS, 1710 N. Market Street ATLANTA 3, GA., 738 C & S National Bank Building 
b ~HARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth st. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 
GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg. 
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Rayon Cord 
V-Belts 
Static-Safety 
| V-Belts 
Synthetic 
V-Belts 
Cotton Cord 
V-Belts 


PERSONAL NEWS 


C. L. Miller, Jr. 
the superintendency of the 


Mills. Concord. N. ¢ 


has been promoted to 


Locke Cotton 


Charles (¢ 


treasurer of 


Hertwig, vice-president and 
Bibb. Mtg. Co., Macon, Ga., 
marked the 25th anniversary 
company, hav 


on Sept. 21 
of his association with the 
Ine heen successivels cashier, cotton clerk, 


assistant treasurer, treasurer, trea 


surer and 


and 


auditor, 


comptroller and vice-president 


WITH THE GOVERNMENT lohn 


H. Gardiner. Ir... has been named director, 


and a F Kidd deputy di ctor of the wool. 
cordage and xtil machinery division of 
the War Production Board's. textile, cloth 


ing and leather bureau. Mr. Gardiner suc 
R. Metcalf, who 
Paul N. Guthrie, on leave as 
professor of economics at Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College, Lynchburg, Va., has been 
of the Fourth Regional 
Southern textile 


ceeds Edwin resigned 


pt i‘ 


appointed chairman 
War Labor 


mission. He 1s 


regional board 


Board s com 


also Vice chairman of the 


Henschel has poined the techni 


Altred N 


cal staff of Alrose Chemical Co. of Prov- 
dence, R. I. He has been in the textile 
printing and finishing industry since 1940, 


having worked in both the North and the 
South, Mr 
Arch 
oftered by the 
sistance on. the 
fabric 


ravon and cotton 


Henschel will be associated with 


Stevenson in the technical service 
rendering as 


Alrose 


wool. 


company in 
newly developed 


stabilization processes for 


Shown at left is $8. M 
Newsom, who, as pre 
viously announced, 
has been appointed 
sales engineer in the 
South Carolina area 
tor the 
goods division of 
Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. Mr. Newsom 
a number of 


mechanical 


has made 
contacts in the textile industry through his 
previous experience as an industrial engi 
neer for Sinclair Refining Co. His headquar 


ters will be at Greenville. S. £ 


Frank Petrea. tormerlys of Greensboro, 
N. C., is now superintendent of Stonewall 
(Miss.) Cotton Mills, Inc 


Gordon E. P. Wright and Paul A. Ket 
chum have been appointed assistant general 
managers of branches of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co 


Dr. J. G. McNally, an assistant works 
manager of Tennessee Eastman Corp. at the 
Works in 


has gone to Kingsport, 


atomic bomb Clinton Enginece 
Oak Ridge, Tenn.., 
Tenn., to become 


Tenne 


director of research of 


Eastman there 


C. A. Butterworth of Greenville, S. ¢ 
has been made manager of Fitzgerald (Ga.) 


Cotton Mills. He succeeds J. H. Mayes. 


Brown. a member of the 


Dr. Hugh M 


Clemson College faculty since 1927 and 
former head of the college physics depart 
ment, has been appointed dean of textiles 
at the South Carolina institution. Prof 
Robert K. Eaton has been head of 
the textile department since February, 1943 


A native of Nebraska, Dr 


his unde rgraduate and master degre rom 


acting 
Brow rece ived 


the Liniversity of Denver and was awarded 
his Ph.D. degree by the University of Cali 
fornia. 


Frederick A New 
he rg, lett associated 
Westvaco ( hlo 


rine Products Corp. in 


with 


various sales executive 


activities tor more 


) 


than 25 years, resign 
ed trom that company 
Oct. 1 to become pres- 
ident of Enco Chem: 
cal Corp., which also 


York City. He is 
the youngest son of the late William New 


has head offices in New 


berg, Sr.. who founded the Enco firm more 
than 30 years ago 

Con 
with headquarters at 


Schenck, vice president of 
solidated Textile Co., 
New York City, is resigning Oct. 15 to 
become vice-president of Blough Mfg. Co 
at Harrisburg, Pa 


Maj. Charles G. Caffrey has 
pointed Washington representative of the 
Cotton 


been ap- 


American Manutacturers Associa- 
tion, according to an announcement by Dr 
W. P. Jacobs, association president, Oct. 1. 
Major Caftrey, 


from the Army after hive years 


who was recently released 
service, will 
maintain an othce in the Kellogg Building, 
1416 F Street, N. W., Washington. Before 
entering the service, Major Caftrey was con- 
nected with the Department of Justice, 
first as agent in the Federal Bureau of In 
vestigation and later as a lawyer in the tax 
He attended Notre Dame, Creigh 


ton, Southeastern and National Law School 


division 


where he majored in income tax accounting 
and obtained a law degree. 


Cotton 
Carl 


Newton G. Hardic, tormerly general 
perintendent of Gossett Mills at Anders 
manager of Laurens (S. ¢ 
Mills. At 
Martin, Ir., 
W. B. Cole, president of Hannah Pick 
Mills at Rockingham, N. ¢ 


succeeds 


Laurens he 


who ms now assistant 


Altred Ratowe. 
has been transfer 
trom the laboratory 
the sales staff of B 
kart-Schier Chem 
Co. Chattanoos 
Tenn. In his new 


sition he will act 


Eastern representat 
with 


New 


he adquarte rs 


York City 


has been elected \ 
active charge of the Cutt 
Rock Hill, S. ¢ His fat 


Cutter, is president of the compa 


George K. Cutter 
president in 
Mtz. Co. at 
|. Hi 


Vernon Zweck has been mads 
ot the cotton and ravon tabrics division 


the William Whitman Co.. Inc... New Y 


City. He 1s in charge of the merchandis 


manar 


and distribution of all cotton. 
blended tabrics in both the erav and fin: 


ed state for the 


rayon 


Whitman organization 


THE MILITARY —Lieut.-Con 
Strumph, USCGR, will 
Silk Mills, Inc.. and its sul 


COMPANies as 


Jerome ( 
American 
diary general counsel 

executive assistant to the president, Mil: 
H. Rubin, 


Trom active duty with the Coast Guard 


Maj. Harry McDowell is expected to ret 


upon his torthcoming rel 


soon to his duties as an Operating e¢xc 
tive tor Bonham (Texas) Cotton Mills | 
lowing his discharge from the Army. M: 
McDowell has served in the Army ne: 


four vears., most of that time in the Pa 


area, and wears the Bronze Star _M 
C. L. Stevenson is rejoining the Ciba ‘ 
Charlotte ofhce as salesman in the So 
Carolina territory. During his three y 


Army's Seventh A: 
ored Division he was awarded both 
Silver Star and Bronze Star. .. . Col. E 
Salley has been discharged from the Ai 
and has been named superintendent of 
American Enka Corp. plant at Enka., N 
succeeds R Gill. 
after lO years as manager of the plant 
Ma;. B. Ellis Royal. editor 
TEXTILE BULLETIN on leave of absence 
the Army Alt 


mendation 


t service with the 


who has ret 
associate 


Forces, has received a 
from his commanding ofh 


tor “the superior manner” in which he } 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE Meadow: 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON ; Ball-bearing Tension Pulleys 


are OUGHTON for Worsted Frames 


Sou. Representative 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON - 


your SIZE! 


@ To reduce warp shedding 
and breakage, try SEYCO 
sizes. They'll help you get 
maximum production in your 
weave-room. 


Sizing ..... Penetrants ..... Alkalis 
Softeners ..... Shuttle Dressing 
“Twist-Setter”’ Machines 


TEXTE 


LEFT: (C-206) Ball bearing worsted roving 
pulley; machined aluminum, 614” diam- 


eter grooved to take up to 4” band; fits 


/ 


Prince-Smith, Whitin and other worsted 


roving frames. 


RIGHT: (B-205) Pressed steel ball-bearing 


tension pulley for worsted spinning frames. 


FOR All 3%” diameter x 114” face. 
q For full information and 
| TEXTILE USES | prices consult one of our 
representatives or write us. 
* QUALITY 
* UNIFORMITY a JAMES P. COLEMAN, P. O. Box 1351, Greenville, S. C. 
= MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 93-A Broadway, 
* SERVICE & Providence, R. I. 


CLINTON, IOWA” 


Representatives 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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formed his duties “during the recent emer 
gency brought on by the hurricane alert 
at Boca Raton (Fla.) Air Field Sept. 14 
and 15 Capt. E. A. Terrell has re 
turned from Army duty in the European 
theatre and upon his forthcoming discharge 
will his tathers Ter 
rell Machine Co. and the Terrell Co. at 
Charlotte Lieut.-Col. Julian H. Robert 
son, president and treasurer of North Caro 
North 


Fabrics Corp., Yadkin, is spending a leave 


organizati ms, 


lina Finishing Co. and Carolina 


with the 
Lieut. G 


served 30 


in this country following service 
Eighth Intantry Division 
Bruce McPherson, USNR. 
months as ofhcer of a 
tion battalion in the Aleutians and on the 
West Coast, has been 
Navy and has returned to John A 
Greenville, S. C. 


ho 
executive construc- 
from the 


er 


le ased 


Co at 


R. L. Myers, formerly of Gastonia, N. C., 
is now superintendent of Hadley Peoples 
Mfg. Co. at Siler City, N. ¢ 


Henry Flynn is now superintendent of 
Magnolia (Ark.) Cotton Mills Co 


from Quaker 
at Hildebran, N. C., 
super 
Mills at 


S. L Stack has resigned 
Meadows Mills, Inc., 
to return to his former position as 
intendent of San- 


ford. N. 


Father George 


William M. Rand has been elected pres: 
dent of Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Mo., succeeding Charles Belknap, who will 


Louis, 


continue with the company as chairman of 


its executive committee. Mr. Rand has been 


a Monsanto vice-president tor the past eight 
years S. U. Shorey has been appointed 
assistant manager of plasticizers and resins 
and B. B 


assistant manager of intermediates sales in 


sales Langton has been named 


Monsanto's organic chemicals division 


Charles A. Sweet has resigned as prest- 
dent of Wellington Sears Co., Inc., New 
York City selling agency, and has been 


succeeded by Richard G. Conant, who tor 
some years has been the organization's vice 
president and director in charge of colored 


rds sales 


Benjamin M. May has been named gen- 
eral manager of the E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. rayon department, succeeding 
Leonard A. Yerkes. Charles A. Cary, man 
ager of the 
pointed assistant general manager of the de- 
partment. . . . W. Laird Stabler has been 
named manager of the department's newly 


nylon division, has been ap- 


created personnel and industrial relations 
division. . . W. E. Gladding has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Stabler as manager of the Du 
Pont nylon plant at Seaford, Del. Cant- 
well Clark has replaced Mr. Gladding as 
manager of the nylon plant at Martinsville, 
Va., and Walter O 
Mr. Clark's former position as manager of 
the company’s rayon plant at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Simon has assumed 


John J. B. Fulenwider, recently named 
general manager of the cellulose products 
department of Hercules Powder Co., Wilm- 
ington, Del., has been elected a director of 


the firm. 


THE KEEVER 
STARCH CO. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


John W 
general manager of Steele's Mills at Rock 
ingham, N. C. New officers are J. M. At 
kins of Charlotte, vice president, and J T 


Wall of Charlotte, secretary 


Porter is now president and 


and treasurer 


George C. Ramey, left, 
has been appointed 
advertising Manager 
and director oft pro 
motion and publicity 
for the textil 
department otf Ameri 
can Cyanamid Co 
Bound Brook, N. | 
He succeeds Robert 
Collyer, who resigned 


Ramey. 


resin 


last month. Mr 


released trom active duty as a 


who recently was 
naval avia 
tion lieutenant. had varied textile sales ex 


perience prior to the war 


J. C, Garrett, since 1939 superintendent 
of Reidsville (N. C.) Throwing Co., a unit 
Mills Corp.., 
He has not announced his plans 


of Burlington has resigned 
Betore 
going to Reidsville, Mr. Garrett had served 
in various capacities with the Burlington 
and prior to that had been 


with Holliston Mills of Kingsport, Tenn 


organization, 


OBITUARY 


Samuel M. Randolph, 24, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. William H, Randolph, Jr., died 
Sept. 28 at Atlanta, Ga., following a long 
illness. W. H. Randolph, Jr., is Southeast 
ern manager for A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 


C. A. Peterman, 
the Southeast and Southwest area of Iselin 
Jefferson Co., died suddenly of a heart at 
tack recently in Atlanta, Ga. He 
tary of the Atlanta Textile Club 


53, representative in 


Was 


Charles Cleary, 53, nationally known 
aviation figure who headed the textile and 
rubber branch of the Army Air Forces ma 
laboratory at Wright Field, Ohto 
died recently 


terials 


Hobart O. Davidson, chict engineer o! 
American Viscose died recently a 
Mr. Davidson 
Institute o! 
Technology, served as engineer at the Mead 


ville, Pa., plant of American Viscose Corp 


( Orp 
his home at Swarthmore. Pa 


A graduate of Massachusetts 


until he assumed the duties of chief eng! 
neer of the company at Wilmington, De! 


Hubert H. Forck, 48, general manage 
of the Mantex Mfg. Co. at Greenwood, 5 
C., died recently at Greenwood. He 
vived by his wife and two daughters. 


is su! 


William O. McElrath, 
the card room of Appleton Mfg. Co., An 
derson, 
Anderson 


61, overseer © 


died recently at his home 1 
He is survived by his wife, thre 
sons and two daughters. 


George Clarence Hadley, 67, treasu! 
er of James Hunter Machine Co., Nort 
Adams, Mass., with which he was associa! 
ed for 46 years, died Sept. 10. He 1s su: 
vived by his wife and two sons. 
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' Why RIGHT NOW is the time to switch to 


Already. manufacturers are demand 


n SPINNING CYLINDERS months ahead .. . as competition 


grows keener. 


That's why it will pay you to switch, right now, to Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Cylinders 

d By doing so you will increase production through smoother, faster performance. Furthermore, you will produce 
is a higher quality yarn . . . which means a better selling yarn. 

: 

Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Cylinders eliminate vibration . . . long recognized as the greatest handicap to high 


speeds and quality products. 


| EN IN Ss ing better yarns 
J 
: This demand will tncrease in the 


JENKIN METAL SHOP 
. GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


a New and Improved 


. SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES 
. As a result of recent Technical developments we are now producing 
d Sodium Sulphide Flakes of EXCEPTIONAL PURITY. 

1% These flakes dissolve into a SEDIMENT FREE, almost colorless 
: solution, denoting an irreducible minimum of IRON and other objection- 
s able impurities. 

| Write for free sample today 


BARIUM 
. ~=REDUCTION 
CORPORATION 


Office and Works: 
South Charleston, 
West Virginia 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayon 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 
Merchandising 
Domestic Export 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Silling Agents 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


NO SHORT CUT 


to success has ever been devised. However, creative 
selling methods in combination with an informed 
progressive outlook have enabled our firm to assist 
clients in building the success they have visualized. 


Selling Agents 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY 
90 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 13, N, Y. 


42 


Cotton Goods Market 


More cotton fabrics will be woven during the curren 


quarter for later use in the manufacture of civilian clothin, 
and house furnishings than in any quarter since 1942, wit! 
the exception of the first quarter in 1944, the War Produ 
tion Board stated last month. 


Outlining how an estimated cotton broad woven fabri 
production of 2,343,000,000 yards.for the fourth quarte 
will be spread among the various claimants, WPB pointe: 
out that civilians will receive the lion's share of the supply 
made available by military contract cutbacks. This share wil 
amount to approximately 1,272,000,000 yards or 54 per cen 
of the supply, which compares favorably with the quarter! 
average of 1.250.000.000 for the five years prior to 1935 


Biggest change in the production supply picture, as com 
pared to the third quarter figures, is shown in the amoun 
needed for military uses. In July, August and September | 
is estimated that the services received about 450,000.00! 
yards of cotton fabrics for uniforms, tenting, ordnance us« 
etc. During the remainder of this year this total has bee: 
scaled down to 51,000,000 yards. 


An increase has been made in the quantity set aside fo: 
export including Canada and foreign relief. Beginning with 
October this quarterly figure will be 275,400,000 yards com 
pared with 195,000,000 yards for the previous three months 
Included in the amount estimated as available for civilian 
is approximately 175,000,000 yards for the special M-328B 
low-price garment, ‘nurses’ uniforms and work glove man 
ufacturing programs which will continue until the first of 
the year. A total of 271,000,000 yards is also earmarked 
for use in containers, which are made primarily from osna 
burgs and coarse sheetings. To assure an adequate quantity 
of cotton fabric for this purpose, cotton mills will be re 
quired under Order M-317A to set aside a definite propo: 
tion of their production of these fabrics for delivery to ba; 
manufacturers. 


To insure success of the low-price cotton garment pro 
gram, the War Production Board has notified cotton weaver 
that they must earmark from 15 to 80 per cent of the: 
production in 20 specific fabrics for such garments durin; 
the next three months. 


Issuance of two more groups of ‘Bankhead Amendment 
increases in manufacturers price ceilings for cotton textil 
items is expected to ease the tight supply situation in th 
gray goods market. The textile items now being sold 
higher ceilings include carded and combed yarns, chan 
brays and coverts, bed linens, sheeting yarn fabrics, denim 
towels, flannels, print cloth fabrics, osnaburgs and seamles 
woven bags. 


4 P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


fabrics for uses 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


Demands for sale yarn continue to run the gamut of the 
counts in seemingly unlimited quantities, and the situation, 
according to leading members of the trade, will remain tight 
for the next two or three months. 


The government, so far as can be learned, is not letting 
up on the loose yarn which was tied up on government con- 
tracts, except, perhaps, the carpet mills, which had been 
devoting their production to cotton duck. 


Demands are not easing up on the mill representatives, 
but, as one spokesman expresses it, ‘the buyers seem to be 


ganging up on the sale yarn boys.” 


Some slackening is seen in the next month or two in 
use of cotton yarn if the full-fashioned hosiery mills—using 
60s to 100s and 110s, all two ply—find that they have suf- 
ficient nylon to supplant the cotton needed for tops, toes 
and heels. 


Production by cotton mills continues to be an obstacle for 
the sale yarn market. with 40-hour week spinning operations 
failing to approac h the demands made on mill capacity. 


Dealers say that their customers, long starved for yarns, 
are actually asking for more supplies than they need. Spin- 
ners, however, market men state, continue to allocate yarns 
as in the past, with pre-war customers getting preference 
whenever possible. 

It has been pointed out that textiles generally have been 
short for several years instead of just during the last few 
months. Thus, the industry is having to make up for lost 
time and still keep pace with extsting conditions. 

The Bureau of the Census has reported that, according to 
preliminary figures, 23,776,300 cotton spinning spindles 
were in place in the United States on Aug. 31, 1945, of 
which 22,170,180 were operated at some time during the 
month, compared with 22,030,280 in July, 22,188,330 in 
June, 22,167,678 in May, 22,158,674 in April, and 22,240,- 
676 in August, 1944. 

The aggregate number of active spindle hours reported 
for the month was 8,792,268, an average of 370 per spindle 
In place, compared with 7,922,.813,588, an average of 343 
per spindle in place, for last month and 9,947,190,990, an 
average of 428 per cent spindle in place, for August, 1944. 


~y 


Based on an activity of 80 hours per week, cotton spindles 
in the United States were operated during August, 1945, at 
100.5 per cent capacity. The percentage, on the same activity 
basis, was 102.1 for July, 118.8 for June, 114.8 for May, 
116.9 for April, and 116.2 per cent for August, 1944. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. . New York City 
+ 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


KEP Production ... UP 


Costs ... DOwn 


TANNATE-ROCKWOOD SHORT CENTER 
DRIVES provide correct belt tension. The belt : 
pulls maximum load . . . steadily, even under ; 
varying load conditions. Production rises ; main- ; 


tenance costs are lowered. 


TANNATE is the belt for this drive. It is strong, 


tough, resilient and durable. TANNATE is pre- ; 
stretched and shut-downs for take-ups are seldom q 
necessary. TANNATE-ROCKWOOD units are i 
available for use as floor, wall, ceiling or vertical 
drives. 


On hundreds of textile drives Tannate-Rockwood 
installations have given exceptionally reliable 
and efficient service for years. The illustration 
shows TANNATE-ROCKWOOD Drives oper- | 
ating spinning frames. 


Jj. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
NEW YORK . CHICAGO . ATLANTA 


RHOADS 
[ 
Ga 
| 
| 
| | \ 
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Gla 


Department 


South 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884! 


ern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


TROY WHITENEAD MACHINTRY 
Tryarr 10% 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHONE 3-983! 


FOR SALE 
Chemicals and Dyestuff 


Surplus from Government Contract Cancellations 


SUPPLIER QUANTITY DYE OR CHEMICAL 
John Campbell & Company 1500 + Amalthion Olive GCG Conc. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 1100 + Katigen Brown W 
E. l. DuPont Company 3330 + Sulfogene Olive Drab YCF 
E. I. DuPont Company 276 + Sulfogene Dark Brown GNCF 
E. l. DuPont Company 7100 + Ponsel Khaki 2G Double Paste 
E. L. DuPont Company 1483 + Ponsol Khaki 2G Single Paste 
E. 1. DuPont Company 7273 + Ponsol Olive AR Double Paste 
E. l. DuPont Company 7100 + Ponsol Green 2BL Double Paste 
E. l. DuPont Company 40350 + Sodium Hydrosulphite 
F. H. Ross & Company 8792 + Sodium Bichromate 
F. H. Ress & Company 28080 + Sodium Sulphite Chips 
F. H. Ress & Company 17598 + Acetic Acid 
F. H. Ross & Company 26000 + Caustic Soda Flakes 
F. H. Ress & Company 4500 + Bicarbonate of Seda 
F. H. Ross & Company 4200 + Ammonia Aqua 
F. H. Ross & Company 1187 + Borax 
Nat'l. Aniline & Chem. Corp. 4450 + Carbonthrene Olive R Double Paste 
Caleo Chemical Company 975 + Calcogene Dark Brown NCF 


Calco Chemical Company 293 + Caleogene Olive GCF Conc. 
Carbide & Carbon Chemical Corp. 2838 7 Triethanolamine EP 


Sales and 


Send Bids or Inquiries to 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CORPORATION 


Salvage Division, Fifth and Upland Avenue, Delaware County, Pa. 
(Above items located at our Plant E, Roxboro, N. C.) 


lems. 


North 


LET US OVERCOME 


the Rust. Corrosion, Congestion and Fung! 
problems in your Air and Humidifying Sys- 


ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC. 
68 William Street 


and South Carolina Representative: 


Joe W. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 
New York, N. Y. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
Baldwin. U. 8S. Patent Office 


NOW s 


THE TIME 


To look over your 
worn belts and 
have them repair- 
ed. We can do 
either or both. No 
charge for estimate. Call today. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
Day 2218 — Phones — Nite 3916 


SALESMEN WANTED 
Old established manufacturer located in Phila- 
deiphia and serving the Textile Mills in the 
Carolinas for the past twenty years. desires 
representatives in Georgia. Alabama. Mississippi 
and Tennessee to sell our Quality Leather Belt- 
ing and Textile Leathers on a commission basis 
Give full Getails in confidence 

Address “‘Box F-25."" 

care Textile Bulletin. 


MILL ENGINEERING—-Registered Professional En- 
gineer, formerly with Robert & Co., wants job 
making mill construction plans; fee or salary 
basis. Write “Box 8S-D."" care Textile Bulletin 


POSITION WANTED as Superintendent of medium 
size mill or overseer of large weave room. Also 
experienced cotton classer. A-1 references. Address 
L. W. D., care Textile Bulletin 


OVERSEER OF CLOTHROOM, with more than 12 
years’ experience in Southern mills. would be in- 
terested in going to South America. Write “‘S-8S."’ 
care Textile Bulletin 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING, with 10 years’ experi- 
ence in Southern mills, would be interested in 
going to South America. Write “‘Box 8-2."’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED as Manager or Superintend- 
ent. experienced on all types of sales yarns and 
woven fabrics, in both plain and fancy yarns and 
weaves made from cotton, rayon, acetate, celanese. 
aralac, and wool in solid natural grey and dyed 
mixes and blends. Several years’ experience as 
Manager and Superintendent. Married, wife and 
two girls, in best of health, strictly sober, good 
character. Can furnish A-1 references as to abil- 
ity, experience and reputation. Reply to “O. E 
J.."" care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent 25 years’ 
experience on saies yarns and woven fabrics. 
cotton rayon acetate and weei mixes and 
blends: in best of health; strictly sober: good 
references as to character, ability. etc. Reply to 
care Textile Bulletin 


FOR SALE 


I offer the following (subject to prior sale) 

3—Saco-Lowell 12x6 Slubbers, 72 Spindles 
each. 1920 Model, standard equipment 

5—Saco-Pettee 12x6 Slubbers. 72 Spindles 
each, 1900 Model 

l—W. 8S. 12x6 Slubbers, 72 Spindles each. 
1910 Model 

1—Saco-Lowell 10x5 Ind.. 100 Spindles 
each, 1913 Model 

6—Saco-Pettee 10x5 Ind 100 Spindles 
each, 1900 Model 

14—Saco-Lowell Speeders, 8x3°,. 160 Spin- 
dies, 1916 Model 

2—-Saco-Pettee Speeders, 8x3°,. 160 Spin- 
dies. 1900 Model 

16—Whitin Speeders, 8x4s 160 Spindles. 
Long Draft 

6—Whitin Speeders, 8x4s 160 Spindles 
Regular Draft 


J. S. CHRISTOPHER 
148 Hall Street Spartanburg. 8. C. 
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Wanted 


Three Overseers For 


Southern Cotton Mills 


l—-Overseer Carding 
2—-Overseer Spinning 


J—Overseer Weaving. plain looms 


Preference will be given to man with fifteen 
to twenty years experience in Southern 
cotton mills and having been overseer in 
mills operating at least 15.000 spindles and 


300 looms 


Write giving full information regarding 
age. married or single. names of forme 
employers 


to 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 
294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Over 45 years Confidential Employment 


Service for employers seeking men and men 
seeking positions 


references, etc in confidence 


Wanted 


TIME STUDY MAN 


Opportunity for young man with two or 
three years’ experience with point or unit 
incentive system for work in Southern Ala- 
bama Mill. State age. marital status, ex- 
perience education and salary desired 


Write confidentially to 


Charies P. Raymond Service, Ine. 
294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Over forty-five years Confidential 
Employment Service for Mills 


Index to 


Alladdin Laboratories, Inc 

Alien Co 

American Cyanamid & Chemica! Corp 
American Moistening Co 

Arkansas Co 

Armstrong Cork Co 

Atiantic Building Co 


Baily & Co.. Joshua I 
Barium Reduction Corp 
Barkley Machine Works 
Bond Co.. Chas 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co 35 
Carolina Refractories Co 

Clinton Co 

Columbia Supply Co 

Commercial Pactors Corp 

Crabb & Co... William 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Cundiff. John O 

Curran & Barry 

Curtis & Marble Machine 


Dary Ring Traveler Co 

Dayton Rubber Mig. Co 
Denison Miz. Co 

Dronsfield Bros 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co 


Eaton, Paul B 
Edgcomb Steel Co 
Engineering Sales Co 


FPafnir Bearing Co 


Gates Rubber Co 
Giuckin & Co... Wm 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co 
Greenville Belting Co 
Gulf Refining Co 


Houghton Wool Co.. The 
Iselin-Jefferson Co 


Jarrett & Co.. Cecil H 
Jenkins Metal Co 
Jordan Mfg. Co... W. H. &-F.. Jr 


ind 


ldvertisers 


Kearny Mfg. Co Inc 


Keever Starch Co 


Lambeth Rope Corp 
Landis, Oliver D 
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Stevens & Co Inc J. P 
Terrell Co The 
rextile Apron Co 


S. Gutta Percha Paint Co 


Valentine & Co.. J. W 


Veeder-Root. Inc 


Vogel Co.. Joseph A 
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Watson-Williams Mfg. Co 
Wellington, Sears Co 
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hitehead Machinery Co.. Troy 
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hitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
olf & Co., Jacques 
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WANTED 


qualifications 


Address J. W.. 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Rayon weaving overseer for XD Draper 
looms. Write stating past experience and 


WANTED 


Commission Twisting and Winding 
Cotton, Synthetics. Mohair 
Dry Twist 


CHAR-LIN MILLS 
Lincolnton, N. C. 
Box 53 


Phone 564 


Textile Executive 


will consider a position that offers further 
advancement. Textile graduate, experienced 
with technical problems, installing quality 
control program and supervision. Good rec- 


ord; now employed. Minimum salary $4,500 


Address ‘“‘Executive,"’ 


care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


ble of handling job 


Call long distance telephone No. 8751, 
Blucfield, W. Va. 


A first-class Crompton & Knowles 1x4 Box 
Loom Fixer. Chance for promotion if capa- 


WANTED AT ONCE 


wages for good weavers 


Call long distance 8751, 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


Two A-l C & K blanket weavers. Good 


DETECTIVES 


Purnished for undercover or open in- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals. Male 
and female operatives. Per diem basis 
only. “Our best advertisement is a job 
well done."’ References: Any Lynch- 
burg bank or City official. Phone or 
write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va. No branch offices and no 
solicitors. 


WANTED TO BUY 


ies, metallic rolls. 12” coillers. or 
2—Frames. 4 deliveries each 

BRODNAX COTTON MILL 

Phone I13F05 


l1—Frame Saco-Lowell Drawing. 6 deliver- 


Brodnax, Va. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Old 7-foot and 5-foot Cohoes and Saco- 
Lowell Type Slesher Cylinders 
Write 
The Textile Shop 


Box 1330 Spartanburg, 8. C. 


YARNS—FABRICS 


Established New York sales agent, experi- 
enced, capable, reliable, long standing con- 
nections with manufacturers, offers services 


on commission basis 


Address ‘“‘Box 473,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED 


Maintenance foreman wishes job in a large 
textile plant. 12 years’ experience as electrician 
pipe fitting, steam fitting. boiler work, pumps 
steam, electric and millwright. Can cive A-1 


references. Available at once 


Write ‘“‘Maintenance,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


RECREATIONAL SUPERVISOR 


Textile Plant 


Address “R & 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Supervisor wanted to handle complete com- 
munity program in large South Carolina 


TIME STUDY MAN 


Two time study men with textile experi- 
ence wanted by large South Carolina 
textile plant 
Write “Box 1230,."’ 
eare Textile Bulletin. 
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Rugged — Accurate — Dependable 


RESET AND NON-RESET 


vr Single Pick Counters 

vy Double Pick Counters 

wy Triple Pick Counters 

w Rachet Counters 

vr Rotary Counters 

vw Slasher Counters 

vy Tenter Counters 

vy Twister Counters 

vy Inspection Table Counters 
vy Sewing Machine Counters 
vy Yardage Counters 

wy Folding Machine Counters 
Hank Clocks 

vr Special Counters 


WAK 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE_N. C. 


*T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Edgcomb Steel Opens 
Office In Charlotte 


A Southern district sales office has 
been opened by Edgcomb Steel Co., the 
Philadelphia firm which distributes a 
wide variety of steel products, in the 
City Savings Bank Bldg, 120 East 
Third Street, Charlotte. Frank F. Rose. 
lately of Greensboro, N. C., and a vet- 
eran of 30 years-in the steel industry, 
is manager of the new branch 

The new district sales office will em- 
brace sales operations in North and 
South Carolina and southern Virginia. 
Expansion of «the office and additions 
to the personnel force will be effected 
as area activities increase, Mr. Rose 
has stated. 

Edgcomb Steel Co. operates large 
warehouse facilities stocked with prod- 
ucts of such firms as American Rolling 
Mill Co., Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., Cross Engineering Co., Globe 
Steel Tubes Co., American Steel & 
Wire Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Metal and Thermit Corp.., 
Muellet Brass Co., Philadelphia Steel 
& Wire Corp. and Weirton Steel Co. 

The distributing firm is one of the 
first in its field to offer quick service 
from improved warehousing facilities 
through the establishment of a sales 
ofiice in the Southeast. feel that 
our stocks, immediately available to in- 
dustrial firms and other users, can help 
solve acute reconversion problems,” 
Mr. Rose states. “In establishing our 
district sales office in Charlotte, we feel 
that we can better serve those in this 
area who use steel products of all 
types.” 


Army Thanks Cotton 
Textile Merchants 


The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York is in receipt 
of a letter from Lieut.-Gen. E. B. Gre- 
gory, quartermaster general of the 
United States Army, thanking the 
organization for ‘‘aiding- so materially 
in the problems of supplying unpre- 
cedented quantities of cotton textiles 
needed by the Army throughout the 
period of national defense and during 
the war years.’ The letter, addressed 
to the attention of W. Ray Bell, presi- 
dent of the association, further states 
that ““The fact that the excellent fa- 
cilities of your association were so 
often made available to the quarter- 
master purchasing officers has account- 
ed to a great degree for the success 
that these officers have had in their 


dealings with the textile industry 
which your association so ably repre- 
sents. 


Twist Control Obtained 
With Use of Bakelite 


Twisting spools, shown tn the ac- 
companying illustration, are an im- 
portant element in the manufacture 
of rayon tire cord, as pointed out in 
information released recently by the 
Bakelite Corp. of New York City. 
The spool ends, molded from Bake- 
lite by Standard Products Co. and the 
plastics division of Continental Can 


Co. for use by Industrial Rayon 
Corp., must be kept within tolerances 
of plus or minus .005 tnch. This ts 


necessary to simplify balance. 

Bakelite molding material, it ts 
stated, was chosen not only for its 
impact strength, necessary because 
of high-speed operation and rough 
handling that the disks receive, but 
also because of its resistance to heat, 
abrasion, moisture, electrical 
characteristics. The latter is particu- 
larly important, because Industrial 
Rayon has developed a new process 
for setting the twist in rayon cording 
uniformly. The spools of rayon are 
passed through a high-frequency elec- 
trical field, and the electronic action 
sets the twist uniformly. The spool 
ends are disks held together with a 
steel tube. Laminated tubing, made 
with Bakelite phenolic laminating 
varnishes, forms the waist of the 
spool. Though exposed to high tem- 
peratures, the spool ends heat up 
very slightly and therefore do not 
bluster. 


Piedmont A.A.T.C.C. Will 
Hear Dr. F. T. Peirce 


The ‘victory meeting’ of the Pied- 
mont Section of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
at Charlotte Oct. 13 will feature after- 
noon technical discussions on piece 
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voods dyeing and hosiery dyeing, an 


lection of new officers and an even- 
ng banquet. Principal speaker at the 
anquet, at which dress will be op 
“ional, will be Dr. Frederick T. Peirce, 
director of research for the North Car- 
olina State College school of textiles. 


Frank L. Walton’s 
‘Thread of Victory’ 


Frank L. Walton, vice-president of 
Catlin Farish Co. at New York City, 
went to Washington early in 1941 as 
director of textile operations for the 
War Production Board and its prede- 
cessor, the Office of Production Man- 
agement. In his recently published 
hook, Thread of Victory, Mr. Walton 
reviews in an interesting manner the 
history of governmental activities in 
the textile field during World War II. 
In a foreword to the volume, Donald 
Nelson explains that “The task faced 
by Frank L. Walton and his associates 
was that of converting and conserving 
textiles, clothing and leather to meet 
the staggering needs of an onrushing 
war. At the same time, it was neces- 
sary to keep the flow of civilian sup- 


plies at such a level as to sustain our 


people at home, and particularly the 
millions engaged in essential war 
work.” The former WPB chairman 
then states that “As the man who su- 
pervised and worked closest with these 
programs in their formative stages, 
Frank Walton is well qualified to tell 
this epi story. 

Thread of Victory may be secured 
for three dollars from Fairchild Pub- 
lishing Co., New York City. 


War Production Drive 
Is Dissolved By WPB 


The War Production Drive was dis- 
solved as a function of the War Pro- 
duction Board Sept. 30. More than 
5,300 labor-management production 
committees, representing approximate- 
ly 8.000.000 workers, were created 
under the direction of the drive, head- 
ed by Acting Director William F. 
Todd. 

Through these labor-management 
production committees, over 6,000,000 
suggestions for improvements in pro- 
duction techniques were submitted. 
It has been conservatively estimated 
that more than a fourth of these sug- 
gestions were utilized, with a resultant 


savings of well over $300,000,000, 
Mr. Todd said that a high proportion 
of the committees have expressed their 
intention of continuing in operation as 
permanently functioning bodies. They 
emphasize the beneficial affects the 
committees will have on production 
for peace, particularly from the stand- 
point of improved relations between 
management and labor. Proposals that 
certain activities of the drive be taken 
over and carried on by a permanent 
government agency are now under con- 
sideration. 


Thermostats and Pressure 
Switches Catalogued 
A Condensed Catalog and Price 


Sheet, which contains illustrations and 
tables detailing the functions of ther- 
mostats and pressure switches, has 
been issued by United Electric Con- 
trols Co. of Boston, Mass. List prices 
of all types of thermostats and pressure 
switches manufactured by the firm ac- 
company the descriptive material. Up- 
on inquiry the company offers to de- 
sign and quote on special thermostats 
and pressure switches to meet special 
and unusual requirements. 


EDGCOMB STEEL 


available. 


ALLOY BARS 

BRASS AND BRONZE RODS 
COLD FINISHED STEEL BARS 
COLD ROLLED FLAT WIRE 
DIAMOND “E” SPRING STEEL 
PERFORATED METAL 


ompan Y 


announces the opening of a new office in 
Charlotte, N. C., for your convenience. 
Complete, immediate Steel Service is 


Frank Rose, District Manager, is at your service. Call on him, as well as our 
other Steel Specialists, for the solving of your reconversion and reconstruction 
problems. 


STEEL is, perhaps, the basic material that must motivate and maintain production 
so very urgently needed to renew depleted stocks of every imaginable kind. 
Our inventory is well planned to serve the same valued clientele as before Pearl 
Harbor. 


SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 

STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 

STAINLESS SHEETS, BARS AND WIRE 
TOOL STEELS—DRILL ROD 

WELDING ELECTRODES AND ACCESSORIES 
WIRE—MUSIC, SPRING AND BASIC 


EDGCOMB STEEL Coinpany 


D Street below Erie Avenue . Tel. NEBraska 6300 ° Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
City Savings Bank Building ° Tel. Charlotte 8989 ° Charlotte 2, N. C. 
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Cotton Fiber Class At Clemson tar 


DUPLEX Registration for a class in cotton hber testing, con pt 
SEWING ducted in the laboratories of the school of textiles at ‘is 
and Clemson College, S. C., was scheduled for Oct. 8 at th: , 
WINDING new textile building at Clemson Sponsored by the di. §f is 
vision of technical service of the Cotton-Textile Institute x 
MACHINE | | 
3 Inc., the class is composed of trainees representing 2 his 
For use with mills, Clemson students and a Chinese student of Min; 
CMR Shear Hsien College, Chintong, China. The training course § ye 
in handling will require a minimum period of eight weeks, wit! ch 
Rayons some trainees expected to spend as much as nine or ter “ni 
weeks in the laboratory. The tuition is free of charge b 
to mills and students. Mills, however, are expected t : a 
finance the trainees’ living expenses while taking th« P 
course. 
ex 
CMR SHEAR Dan River Describes Resin Developments ad 
with new ly 
a New finishes for cotton roving and yarns treated with m 
Pcctial various synthetic resins and other bonding agents, have ’ 
for R been announced by the research engineering division of 
7 Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va di 
and Improved physical construction of these yarns, and ther : 
Cottons application to a greatly broadened field of commercial! nis 
uses, has also marked the year that has elapsed since these ce 
revolutionary processes first emerged from Dan River as 
laboratories. by 
Progress has been steady in the improvement of thx 
machines by which roving and yarn are treated witl fa 
MACHINE COMPANY : bonding agents, so that today the productivity of such 
SS. Owns machines is much greater than a year ago. Particularly 
encouraging results have been obtained in polished yarn oes 
by new processes which eliminate some of the costly a 
operations heretofore mecessary in the conventional 
IP -2 Exclusive Incline- 


methods of polishing yarns. 

A polished yarn of natural color, three-ply 6s, pro- 
duced by this new process shows high tensile strength, 
great evenness and smoothness and a generally fine ap- 


plane machine. Tests 
from single hair to 2,000 
grams tensile. 


Order pearance. The polishing is accomplished simultaneous- 
ly with the curing of the synthetic resin bonding agent. 
Needed lhe character of this yarn and the economical manner 
of its production would indicate its adaptability to many 
Testers | of the uses for which polished yarns are required. Thes 
improvements have all been gained without affecting the 
NOW increased tensile strength, better stretch control and 


other factors that gave these products recognition as act 
ually new articles of textile manufacture. 

The great interest shown by the world: textile industry 
in these developments has been evidenced by the large 


a 


Send for your copy of the new Scott “Cat- 3 
alog 45 and Testing Handbook,” and plan re 
on just what testing equipment you require. 


Our many models spen the ronge of am number of mull executives and technologists who have 
textile requirements for single fibre, single ead visited Danville in the past year. W orking arrangements 
end, skein, tape, cord and fabric testing: —_ have been made on an international scale with textile 
tensile, hysteresis, burst, flexing, twist, REQUEST Rive 
crepeage, etc., to 1 ton tensile. CATALOG 45 en who are co-operating with the Dan River research 


staff in further development of the various synthetu 


resin processes. 
ic 4 R | In line with its policy of disclosing to the industry; 
’ * Providence, R. | informative data on new yarn finishes and application 
the Dan River research staff has summarized these de 


SOUTHERN 304 FOREST AVENUE 
velopments as follows: 
REPRESENTATIVE AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 7 3 


Belting cord, particularly suitable for automotive fan 


CE belts, showing greatly increased strength and very con 
SK SV’ FAS siderable gains in running time of such belts in actual! 
| \ é use. 
GQ Yarns especially treated for use in weaving spinning 
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SCOTT TESTERS 


tapes; such spinning tapes have much higher tensile 
strength and resistance to abrasion, better control of 
x stretch and less tendency to slipping; grease and oil re- 
pellent. 
. i “Fiber Bonded” roving especially adapted to braiding 
' ff high-strength rope; mildew proofed in the same bath. 
a Sewing thread treated and dyed in the same operation 
7 having high tensile strength and flexibility with con- 


& trolled stretch. 


Sewing thread especially treated for the sewing of 
shoe soles; showing higher breaking strength than the 
: same thread made of expensive cotton; adapted to the 


absorption of wax and other lubricants in the sewing 
process; also suitable for luggage and harness sewing 

Roving and ply yarn treated with a bonding agent of 
a an entirely new type, having high tensile strength and 
exhibiting a very even, smooth and glossy finish, highly 
adaptable to weaving; also showing a consistent and fair- 
ly rapid recovery of stretch, thus fulfilling the require- 
ments of those specialized types of yarns, 
a memory. 


known as 
“yarns with 

Especially adapted florist’ twine, a Fiber Bonded and 
dyed yarn of high strength and flexibility. 

Low-grade cotton roving made from waste, rough and 
uneven, is converted by Fiber Bonded treatment into 
cord of greater evenness and showing an increase from 
an original breaking strength of seven pounds to a final 


breaking strength of 14 pounds. 


twine may be dyed in any color in same resin treatment 
bath. 

High tensile strength three-ply 6s yarn, glazed, dyed 
suitable for 


and bonded in one bath, thus reducing cost; 


multiform uses as twine. 

Fiber Bonded roving encased in heavy resin coating; 
may be dyed in the same bath; high tensile strength and 
adaptable to various coated-yarn uses. 

Variations in rovings treated with bonding agents; 1n 
flexible 
and illustrative of the wide range of char 


natural finishes and in colors; highly or very 
stiff and wiry ; 
acteristics which may be imparted to a Fiber Bonded rov- 


ing or to a yarn by these new chemical treatments. 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, 


3 All-purpose Fiber Bonded twine products, suitable 
; for many uses: tough and resistant to abrasion: this 
n 
ly 


MODERN MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
ENGINEERED TO FIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


5. 
h, 

TECHNOLOGY, or industrial 

science, means human progress 
Standard Conveyors in substituting mechanical 
equipment for hand labor. In 
E-P Electric Trucks no field are the potentialities 
re 3 . greater than the field of MATE- 
d Barrett Lift-Trucks, : RIALS HANDLING. 

2 Portable Elevators : 

ry : Nutting Floor Trucks, - 

Rubber Wheels, Casters 

ts Kewanee Coal Conveyors 


wy 


S.R.&V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTE.N.C. yt 
NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED £0 
a Branch Office 221-227 Builders Bldg. 
203 Allen Bldg.—Greenville, S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
7 Phone 534 Phone 5026 MODERN HANDLING PAYS FOR ITSELF 
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BARKLEY 
CAROLINA 


DRONSFIELD’S 


STOCKED BY 


PATENT 


AND 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


ALKYLATE 


W. 


2126 E. SOMERSET ST... PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
SOUTH: BOX 501. CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


SINCE 1778 


& F. JORDAN, JR. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


For 166 Years Producers of Specialized Textile Chemicals 


Over-All Type Advisory Groups To Remain 


Industry advisory committees of an over-all type will 
be retained on an ‘‘on call’ basis until the War Produc- 
tion Board is liquidated, WPB announced Sept. 7, in 
issuing supplementary govern its advisory 
groups. During the present demobilization and recon- 
version period, certain industry committees that repre- 
sent segments of major industries will be dissolved. 
Over-all type committees will continue to function. 


rules to 


WPB also announced that certificates of appreciation 
will be forwarded to 8,000 members of the 792 commit- 
tees now active as well as to industry members formerly 
associated with the agency's advisofy groups since the 
first one was formed late in 1941. Each certificate will 
express the appreciation of J. A. Krug, WPB chairman, 
for their ‘loyal service to a grateful nation.” 


40 Per Cent Set-Aside for Rayon Mills 


Rayon weavers will be required to set aside 40 per cent 
of their production to insure success of the government s 
low price civilian clothing program under an amend- 
ment approved by the War Production Board. The ac- 
tion was effected by amending Schedule | to M-328B. 
Under the amendment the rayon weavers, whether they 
sell in finished or grey state, will deliver at least 40 per 
cent of their production in the fourth quarter either to 
fill orders rated CC in Schedule ] of M-328B or on cer- 
tifications by converters. 


Cotton Dust and Lint Control Outlined 


Information for plant engineers and maintenance men 
on the control of dust and lint in plants handling cotton 
stocks is provided in a new technical data file prepared 
by the department of industrial research of L. Sonneborn 
Sons, Inc., New York City. It tells how dust formations 
may be eliminated and how the control of and decrease 
in airborne infections, specifically respiratory diseases, 
may be effectively combatted. A copy of Technical Data 
File F-39 may be obtained on request to the department 
of industrial research, L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 88 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Report To Stockholders Wins Prize 


The bronze “Oscar of Industry” has been awarded to 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. for having the best annual re- 
port to stockholders in the rubber industry for the year 
1944. The award was made by the publication, Financial 
World, at its annual report awards dinner in New York 
City, Oct. 2. A. L. Freedlander, president of Dayton 
Rubber, accepted the award. 

This is the third consecutive year Dayton Rubber has 
won the highest merit award for annual reports to stock- 
holders. Some 1,250 companies qualified for entry in the 
Financial World's national survey of 1944. 


Duplan Reports Successful Reconversion 
Sales of the Duplan Corp. have increased 14 per cent 
over the previous year, representing a total of $20,108,- 
353, and there has been a 30 per cent increase in net 
profits for the year ended May 31, 1945, E. C. Geier, 
president, has reported to stockholders. Anticipation 
of further expansion in both the weaving and the yarn 
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throwing departments of Duplan was expressed in his 
report. “The nylon yarn throwing plant at Winston- 
Salem is being doubled in size and will be installed in 
a new building now being constructed,” he said. ‘“The 
Berwick, Pa., mill has been enlarged. New looms are 
planned for prompt delivery-to our weaving mills where 
they will be used to add to our production.” 

New textile products developed by the company for 
war have been restyled for use in homes and industries. 
These include fabrics of rayon, nylon, glass, asbestos and 
other materials. “Duplan has had no reconversion pro- 
blems.”’ said Mr. Geter. “All war contracts were con- 
verted to civilian production in a few hgurs, and all of 

| our employees are continuing to work full time just as 
they did during the war. There is no unemployment be- 

f cause for every war order we planned a civilian counter- 

: part, using the same materials, if war contracts were 
canceled.” 


Textile Institute Addition Is Planned 


Architectural plans of the engineering and applica 
tions building of the Institute of Textile Technology, 
established at Charlottesville, Va.. as a center for re- 


Poy 


search in textiles, has been approved for construction by 
t the institute’s building committee. This building will 
house for the present laboratories for chemical, physical 
and engineering research until such time as separate 
; buildings for these activities are constructed, when this 
building will become exclusively the engineering and 
applications building. 


National Gypsum Leases Sonoco Paper Mill 


| | Sonoco Products Co. of Hartsville, S. C., has leased to 
National Gypsum Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., its paper mill 
and other real property at Garwood, N. |., where the 
latter company will manufacture paper board for its own 
use after assuming control of the plant Jan. 1, 1946. 
: Operations of various converting departments will be 


continued by Sonoco at Garwood for an indefinite 


period. 
‘Ardil’ Produced At Scotland Plant 


“Ardil,” wool-like fiber being developed by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., from ground nuts, is to be 
produced for preliminary commercial purposes in a pilot 

| plant being erected at Ardeer, Scotland. No details are 
available as to when the fiber will be released to the 


i trade. 


Sellers of finished dogwood and persimmon shuttles 
f have been authorized by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to increase their prices to reflect the dollar-and-cent 
increases authorized for dogwood and persimmon shuttle 

, blocks Aug. 11, 1945. 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG, GREENVILLE, 5. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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The above ring came in recently as a 
sample with a rush order. Any oper- 
ating man knows how seriously that 
set of deeply grooved rings must have 
interfered with production. If inspec- 
tion shows any of your rings to be 
worn, give the machinery new pro- 
ductive life with new DIAMOND 
FINISH rings — the repair that pays 
dividends! 


SPINNING 
Makers of: Spinning and 


MAN POWER and 
VITAL MATERIALS 


WITH THE 


“EZY-APART™ 


SPINNING FRAME DRUM SPREADER 


REnG CoO. 
Jwister Rings since 1873 


Supplies hydraulic force to spread the drums 
on spinning, twister and spooler frames, thus 
making it easy to remove bearing and con- 
necting shaft without damage to the cylinder 
or cylinder head. 


Used and enthusiastically endorsed by some 
of the South's largest mills. 


Write for Complete Details 


Manufactured For and Distributed by 


COLUMBIA SUPPLY CO. 


823 Gervais St. + + + Phone 5121 
COLUMBIA 8, S. C. 


thats a hole worm 
WHITINSVILLE 
4 FINISH 
| 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 


service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS. Abingdon, Mass. Offices at Bos- 
ton, Mass... and Charlotte, N. C 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte. N. OC. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 623 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown. 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. ©.; William 
G. Polley. 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
§-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, &. C.. New Orieans, La 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.: The Akron Belting Co., 406 5. 3nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn 


ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC., 68 William St.. New York 5, N. Y. Sou 
Repr.: J. W. Baldwin, 124 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Phone 3-2252. 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. Wooten; 
Fort Mill. C 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. O. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit, 
Mich.: 7 N. 6th St... Richmond, Va.: 12311 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.; Room 309, Jahncke 
Bidg., 816 Howard Ave.. New Orleans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
312 Keller Bidg.. Houston, Tez. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Piasa, New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. ©., Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, BE. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 8. 23nd St.. Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St.. Greensboro, N. C.; O. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave.. Decatur, Ga.: K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St... Mobile. Ala 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N 
©.. and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 8. Tryon 
St.. Charlotte. N. C.; Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York Oity. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC... P. O. Box 210, Newark. N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. J. V. Ashiey, Sou. Dist. 
Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., Mgr., Walter T. Bunce, Phone 23-4073; Technical 
Service men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
Philip L. Lavole, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. 
Box 904, Greenville, S. C.. Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Truss- 
ville, Ala., Phone 127; Warehouse, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. O. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S C.; 215 Central Ave.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 
ery St... Atlante, Ga 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, I) 
ville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer. Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPF., 8S. Charieston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and D. 8. 
Quern, 1930 Harris Roed. Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC... EDWARD H.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames. 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 160. 


ROND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smith. Greenville. S. C 


Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 


Sou. Rep.: Harold C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO.. Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St.. Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C Sou. Mer Russell C. 
Young: Rept John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga . 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly. Jr.. George S. McCarty. A. J. Kelly. D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman. care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn. 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 
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BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N.C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 
St.. Dallas, Tex., Tewas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada): C. 
E. Herrick. 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Brom- 
ley & Co., Ltd... Leicester, England 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC... Chariotte. N. C. Peter 8 
Glichrist, Jr.. Rep 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. Charlotte, N. O. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.: J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


Sou. Rep.: J. H 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts... New York City. 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. OC. 


Sou. Offices 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 
2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.; 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg. 8. 
©., and 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville. S. C., Phone 3713, Boyce L. Estes, Box 
132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Oo., Char- 
lotte, N. ©C.: Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville. S. C.: Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta. Ga.;: Textile Products Distributing Co.. Rock Hill, 8. C.; 
Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastona, WN. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., BR. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COLUMBIA SUPPLY CO., Columbia, 8. C 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Megr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. S. C.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co.. Comer Bidg.. Birm- 
ingham, Ala.. L. Hawley Kelley. Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. O. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou 
Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.;: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. ©. Box 843. Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 615, Spartanburg, 8. C 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 
846. Greenville, C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8S. C.: 
Thomas W. Meighan. 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. Sizemore, 
525 Grove St.. Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply. Inc., LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices; Asheville, N. CO. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. O. Denison, P. O. Box 4073, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. Rep.: John 
C. Turner, 107 16th 8t.. N.W., P. O. Box 916, Atianta 1, Ga., Phene Walnut 
2735. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment 
Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8. C.., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr.;: Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St.. 5.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L, Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.;: Charlotte Office, 414 8S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, 8S. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. OC. 


EMMONS. LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Piant,. 1168's W. 
Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Pield, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mgr. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt.. P. O. Box 1982. Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. Dallas 1. 
Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Chariotte, N. C.. and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and VY. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.; Stanley D. 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: R. C. Aycock. 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfiela, Mass. Sou. UMeces, ovy Jonnston SBidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FOXBORO CO., THE, 82 Neponset Ave Foxboro. Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. W 
Barron. The Foxboro Co 101 Marietta St. Bide Atianta 3, Ga.: 8S. C. Alexan- 
der. The Foxboro Co., 2012 E. 7th St Charlotte. N. C G. E. Clark. The Fox- 
boro Co.. 201 Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10. Md E. L. Stark, The Foxboro Co.. 
1710 N. Akard St.. Dallas 1, Tex.; L. W. Parten, The Foxboro Co., 608 Fannin 
St.. Houston 2. Tex W. A. Rock, The Foxboro Co., P. O. Box 1956, Corpus 
Christi, Tex.; David Warriner, The Foxboro Co., 7920 Zimple St.. New Orleans 
18, La. 
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“Made For Each Other” 


Dary Ring Travelers and Dary representatives are just this 
The product has for more than 45 years been assuring better 


inning an wistin The representativ all trained textile 
THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
= TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
OCESSED sonn numpnnits, 80x 843, GREENVILLE, 5. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY HH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG. 5. C. 


| 
130-156 River Road So. Rep. E. Wooten 
New Bedford, Mass. Fort Mill, So. Car. 


| F it's Quality Service and Accuracy you re- 
quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 


: York Road + Tel.1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTT QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 


Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE, SC. FALL RIVER, MASS 
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N W TIME AND 
LABOR SAVER 


Loose lint that gathers around the rollers of roving and 
spinning frames during the spinning operations must be re 
moved or the machines become clogged and the operations 
impaired. Removing this lint by hand methods is costly 
and dangerous 


PAT. NO. 2098260 


THE KELLER PICKER - MOTOR 


does the job simply and quickly. Simply insert the long 
tapered picker rod between the rollers while the machine is 
running. The lint will gather around the rod which revolves 
at high speed and can easily be slipped from the end of the 
tapered rod 

Weighs only one pound, and is 6% inches long exclusive 
of picker rod. Picker rods are available in two lengths 
the 6” long rod for the open type roving and spinning 
frames, the 9” long rod for the apron type frames 


NOW USED IN OVER 200 COTTON MILLS IN THE CAROLINAS 
OLIVER DBD. 


LANDIS 


Southern Agent 


718 Queens Road, 4,N.C. 


Phone 3-4557 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectant, Deodorant Blocks, Deo- 


dorant Block Holders, Insecticides, Soaps, Soap 
Dispensers, Self-Polishing Waxes, Bow! Cleaner, 
All Kinds Special Cleaners and Soaps. 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, Salt. 


SUPPLIES 


Mop Buckets and Wringers, Mop Sticks, Mop 
Heads, Brooms, Garbage Cans. 
Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & C0. 


P.O. Box647 NEWTON,N.C. Phone 154 
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FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, S&S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg.. Birmingham. 
Ala.: 110 Milby St.. Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas. Tex. Sales 
Office at 521-523 C. & S&S. National Bank Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg.. Chariotte. N. C. J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.: H. G. Thompson, 21 Sylvan Ave., Asheville, N. C.;: Guy 
H. Sowards, 2011 Fairview Road, Rajeigh,. N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox 
Road, Atlanta, Ga.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr... Law and Commerce Bidg.., Biue- 
field. W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion Engineer, E. H 
Chapman, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 8S. H. Williams, Mgr 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton ©. Plowden. Griffin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Raiph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St.. Greenville, 8S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, 5. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO,, Worcester 4. Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahilstrand, 
S. BE. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573; F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028. 
Atianta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 8. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St.. Charleston, S. ©.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., $01 Front St.. Columbus, Ga.;: The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.;: Arkansas Mill Supply Co.. Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts.. Pine Bluff, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc... Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 8S. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E 
Orleans St.. Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply C©o.. 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts.. Monroe, La.; Battey Machinery Co.. 100-120 N 
Second Ave.. Rome, Ga.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth 8t.. 
Jacksonville, Fia.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 S. Franklin St., Tampa. 
Fia.: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St.. Atianta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
trie Co.. Broad at Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1735 First Ave.. Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Oo., 477 Main 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 65678 
McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205; W. P. (Bill) Anderson. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 8. OC. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr.. Spartanburg, 5 
Oo.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. 
King. Jr.. Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 615 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mgr.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives 


Geo. A 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.) Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div., 1301 W. Morehead B8t., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., Tel. 4656-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 22-7443; C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul BSt.. 
Baltimore. Md.. Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. EB. Hansen, Rt. No. 32, Box 398, Glen 
Allen, Va. Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E.. Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Ge., Tel. Cherokee 7660; V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: C. G. Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507, or, 3024% Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C.., 
Tel. 3654: J. W. Butler. 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2816; 
W. C. McMann. 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; H. J 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decatrr, Ga., Tel. Dearborn 4564. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, Mass 
Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD 88ROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 444 Forsyth St... S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melcher, Sou. Agent; 
J. Pleyd Vhilds, 219 223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore. 
Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton OCo., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg.. 
Austin, Tex 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer Oity, N. OC. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 8S. Tryon St.. Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL BAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, PF. U 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 
s. © 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N.C. Sou 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., 5S. B 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778 Atlanta. Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary, The BE. H. Jacobs Mig. Corp.. Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.;: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N 
C.: Sullivan Hardware Co.. Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co.. Greenville, 8. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave... Phone 6450, Charlotte. N. © 
P. O. Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes. 
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JORDAN MFG. CO., W. H. & F., JR., 2126 BE. Somerset St.. Philadelphia 34, 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: BE. B. Wheeler. P. ©. Box 501. Chariotée 1, N. C 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Greenville, 5S. C. W. O. Slimback, Mer. Sou. Reprs Harold Mahon. QGreens- 
boro, N. C.: Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. Singleton. Austin. Tex 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. Lier, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, & 
C.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps Cc. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J 
Castile. 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham. Ala 

KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., 246 Airline Ave.. Gastonia. N. C 
KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St.. Philadelphia, Pa 
J. Digby, Jr.. P. O. Box 2344, Greer, 8. C. 


Sou. Rep.: T 
LAMBETH ROPE CORP... New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Rep.: Frank Burke 
Phone 3-4287 

LANDIS. OLIVER D.. 718 Queens Road. Charlotte 4, N. C 

LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philedelphia, Pa. Gou. 
Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Sargent, P. 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, &. C 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Hersey, Selling 
Agent. 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave... New York City 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 


Sou. Rep.: 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller. 
Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St.. New York Olty 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. Fred O 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Hollister- 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co... 1812 Main BSt., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Rochester, N. YY. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. Mason. 
617 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C.; Edgar A. Rogers, Chattanooga Bank 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; M. N. Dannenbaum Co., 2421 S. Wayside Drive, 
Houston 12, Tex.; D. A. Warriner, 7920 Zimple St.. New Orleans 18, La. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office, 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mgr... 201 W. First 
Charlotte, N. ©. Galesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn. 
Geo. A. Artope, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg.. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg.. Atianta, Ga.: W.H 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr., 606 
Masonic Temple Bidg.. New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor. 
Charlotte, N. C. . Reps.: Otto Pratt. Union Millis, N. O.; H. B. Askew, 
P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16. N. ¥ 
Sou. Reprs.: Seth A. Meek, P. O. Box 364, Newberry, 8S. C., Tel. 216; Raymond 
T. Clarke, 226 Waccamaw Ave., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 6432-W. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reps.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St.. 5.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, & 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 5S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 641. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin W. 
Kiumph, Cliff C. Myers, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff? Smith, P. O. 
Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., Pest and Termite Control. Carolina Offices. 
1507 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Main Office, 315 Peachtree St.. N.E., 
Atianta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse. Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 23-9457. Special 


Repr L. Robert B. Rowland, P. ©. Box 1313, Greenville, S. C., Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co.. 
Church St., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church 8t., Rocky Mount, 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.; Chattanooga 


Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass... and Charlotte. N. At- 
lanta Office, Bona A’len Bidg. 


PEACH & (©9., D. W., Gastonia, N.C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & CO., 119'2 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Persimmon — im- 
pregnated for long 
wear 


Unvarying in fine workman- 
ship, Watson-Williams Shuttles 

represent over a century of develop- 
ment and satisfactory operation. 


WATSON-WI LLIAMS MFG. Ie Millbury, Mass. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, $. C.; Walter F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can 
run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS €0., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACAUSE, N. Y. 


Southern Representatives for 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
Pade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers. 
Weather-Ometers 

B. H. BUNN CO 

Package Tying Machines 

S. BLICKMAN, INC 

Stainless Steel Special Equipment 
CIDEGEA MACHINE SHOPS, INC. 
Knitting Machines for Wide, 
Narrow Fabrics and Trimmings 
MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP. 
Color Matching and Cotton 
Classing Lamps 


Slaughter 
Machinery 
Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


J.N. PEASE & COMPANY 


Engineers Archi tects 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


EVERY LOOM FIXER NEEDS THIS BOOK 


ERECTING, OVERHAULING and FIXING LOOMS-—By 
Frank D. Herring—The popular series of articles, which 
appeared in Textile Bulletin for over a year, are now 
available in a single handy volume. 


Cloth Bound—Profusely tlilustrated—Price $1.25 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O, Box 1225 Charlotte, N. C. 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(Ready to Serve You) 


PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 


.-. and the proof of Vogel 
performance is daily be- 


ing recorded on farms 
and 
throughout the nation. 


in war industries 
There, where endurance 
is gauged by capacity to 
serve under the most try- 
ing conditions, you will 
| find Vogel Closets and 
| Frost-Proof Hydrants 

demonstrating again and 
again the built-in satisfac- 
tion that is the cornerstone 
of the Vogel tradition. 
Good judgment dictates 
that, for your next job, you 
Specify Vogel. 


VOGEL FROST-PROOFP HYDRANT 


For farms, dairies and all outside in- 
stallations. Running woter every day 
of the yeor. Will never freeze when 
properly installed. Nearly 100,000 
in use, 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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PENICK & FORD. LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City: Cedar 
Rapids. Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr... 805 Bona Allen Bidg.. Atlanta 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atianta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro. 
N. C.: Guy L. Morrisot 902 Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, 8. C Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.). Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
merical Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C 


QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP., Conshohocken, Pa Process Eng!- 
neers: W. F. Hargrove. 3720 Keowee Ave... Apt. L. Sequoyah Village, Knoxville, 
Tenn Tel. Knoxville 2-3574; N. J. Miller. 2301 Overhill Road, Charlotte 4 
N. ©... Tel. Charlotte 3-5351: Dudley B. Setzier, 410 E. lith St Rome, Ga 


Tel. Rome 8275: E. Niesse: V.-Pres Pardee Lane, Wyncote. Monte. Co Pa... 


Tel Ogontz 1419 


RAGAN RING CO., Atianta. Ga 
ton, N. C 


John H. Foard. Box 574, Phone 178. New 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE. Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth Bt 
Cincinnati 1. O Tel. Cherry 7830: Atlanta Office Erwin Wortsman. 888 Ma 


rietta & Atianta 1, Ga. Tel. Hemlock 1677: Charlotte Office: G. C. Tate and 
Jobn Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C. Tel 1626; Dallas Office: D 
I McKinnon, 3200 Main St Dallas. Tex Tel. Central 6415 


RAY CHEMICAL co . Charlotte N Cc Sou Re prs 
H. McKenzie. Harry H. Sims. William W. Ray 


Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.. P. O. Box 4305. C 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1689, Green- 
ville, 8S. C.: A. 8S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road. Winston-Salem. 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex 


ROUM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. OFf- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.. Phone 
Atwood 2619 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office. Box 1045, Greenville. 
5S. ©.. Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro 
N. ©.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas. 
Tex 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot. Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.: F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charlies S. Smart, Jr Selling Agts. Atlanta, John L. Graves; Mer.., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenville, 5. C., H. P. Werth, Selling Agt 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
John Kliinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St N.W., Atlanta, Ge. Reprs Vasser 
Woolle John R. Seydel. E. A. Scott. A. Pate. Atlanta. Ga Ww. I Whisnant, 
134 Wilmar Di Charlotte, N. C Northern and Export Rep Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 1064-1090 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and 
Penetrants only). Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30! 
N. Market St Dallas. Tex 


SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 60th St.. New York 20, N. Y¥. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept... 50 W. 580th St.. New York 20, N. Y.; Jay Trexier, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Ol) Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St.. Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 
3. N. C., Phone 2-0704: James Lowry, Dist. Me 613 S. Caivert St... Charlotte 
N. © Cc. C. Hurst, Dist. Mgr... Shell Oil Co., Ine Spring Garden St Ext., 
Greensboro, N. C.;: P. R. Phenix, Dist. Mer Shell Oil Co Inc Pinckney 
Court, Spartanburg, S. C.; J. ©. Metze, Dist. Mer Shell Oil Co.,. Inec., 700 
Blossom St Columbia. 8S. C.: Div. Office: 400 William-Oliver Bidg., Atlanta 3. 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mer. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.: Chattanooga, Tenn.: Hotuston, Tex.: Jackson, Miss.- 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Macon, Ga.;: Montgomery, Ala.: Nash- 
ville, Tenn.;: New Orleans, La. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 673 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.;: Jacksonville, Fia.: Columbia, 
S. C.: Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson, Miss Industrial Reps.: 
Cc. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St.. 
N_E.. Atlanta, Ga.: A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fila.: R. R 
Boatwright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fia.: S. M. Newsom, P. O. Box 31, 
Tifton, Ga.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 56516, State College Sta.. Raleigh. N. C.: 
Marion K. Williams, 2837 Hillsdale Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.: J. F. Welchel. 
P. ©. Box 756 “‘E."’ Columbia, 8S. C.; P. A. Raiche, P. O. Box 291, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 8S. Tryon 8St., Charlotte, N. C 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn Sou. Reps E. S. Meservey 
134 McClean St Decatur, Ga Ga. and Ala. Rep G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia. N. C N. C. Rep Jack Alexande! Box 1623. Jhone Ti77 
part of N. C. and 8S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St Kigsport Tenn Tenn. and Va. Rep J. D. Cox, V.-Pres Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, 8. ¢ and Kingsport, Tenn ©. L. ('Blackie"’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8S. C 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist Bt., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 8. C.; Bouth 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St.. Columbia, 8. C Tennessee District Office: 
rhird National Bank Bidg.. Nashville 3, Tenn.: Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 
P. ©. Box 2399, Greensborea N. C oH. W Causey 215 Middleton Drive. 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court. Atlanta. Ga. 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. 8 C 

SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham st.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt, 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave... Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt. 1428 Peachtree St.. N.E 


Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 8. C.: 8S. C. Smith. 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 8. CO. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth 8St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. &E., Decatur, Dl. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta. Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.: L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. 5S. C.; W. T. O'’Steen, Greenville, C.; H. F. 
Taylor, Jr.. P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795. Narberth, Pa.: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.: M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.: H. C. Jones, care The Stan- 
ley Sales Co.. 651 Humphries St.. S8.W.. Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta. Ga.: W. D. 
Low, Fox Drive. Chattanooga. Tenn.: G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St.. San 
Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Piant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Ofltice, Guilford Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Megr.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service. Green- 
ville Office and Plant. 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899. Greenville, 8. C.. J. J 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman. Jr.. Sales and Service Atianta Office and Piant, 
268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496. Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.: South- 
ern Shuttles. a division of Stee) Heddle Mig. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave.. Green- 
ville, S. C.. J. Jd. Kaufman, Jt Mer.: Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr.. W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.;: E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlante, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., io! Lindsay St.. Pall River, Mass. D. J 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr... P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C.: D. C. Anderson, Sou. 
Repr.. P. O. Box 629. Cedartown, Ga 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte, N.C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXAS THE, New York. N. Y¥ Dist. Offices. Box 901. Norfolk. Va... and 
Box 1722. Atlanta. Ga Bulk Piants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: D. L. Keys, 8. Brooklyn 
Sta.. Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.: F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.: W. P. Warner and R.L. Scott. Greensboro. N.-C.: B. D. Heath and 
Cc. W. Meador, Charlotte, N.C: J. 8. Leonard, Greenville, 8. C.: F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8S. C.: L. C 
Atianta. Ga.: J. GO. Myers. Birmingham, Ala.: 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone 2-2238, Greensboro, N. C. L. C. 
Atkisson, Greensboro. N. C.: F. A. Decker. 1119 Dilworth Rd.. Charlotte. N. 
C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 916, Atlanta 1, Ga.: for Georgia and Alabania. 
Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I.. for New England 
and Canada 


TEXWOOD MFG. & BALES CO... Greenville. 8. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OL CO., 17 Battery Place. New York, N. Y¥. 


S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte, 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mer.., 
Charlotte 2-3063 


U 8S BOBBIN &2 SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8 
C.; Johnson Olty, Tenn Sou Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Chariotte, N. C.; M. Ousley. P. O. Box 616, Greenville, 8S. C.: D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. S&S. RING TRAVELER CO., 158 Aborn 8St.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wo. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.: 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456. Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence. R. I Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 Norris 
Bidg., Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St.. Greenville, S. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave... P. O. Box 842, Gastonia. N. C. Also W. L 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Chariotte, N. C 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen. Sou 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville. S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. O.; 
A. A. ("‘Red’’) Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.: D. B. Dorman, 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hil, S. C. Seu. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. E. H. Searcy. III. Box 123. Grif- 
fin, Ga 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex.; 215 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 


703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, 8. C 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10. Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St.. Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman 


Bona Allien Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T.. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra. 
N 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte. N. C 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg.., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office. 
1317 Healey Bidg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING O©O., Whitinsville, Mass 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 16. Knoxville. Tenn. 
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Greensboro 
Loom Reed Co. 


FINEST QUALITY 
REEDS 


Special 
Reeds of all kinds. 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers. 


TEXTILE MILL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


N MANUFACTURING C@ 


ASHEVILLE-NORTH-CAROLINA 


7e DENIS 


KEARNY MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE. S&S. C. 


Makers of Hygrolit Conditioning Machinery 
and Hygrolit Conditioning Liquids. For over 35 


years, pioneers of chemical conditioning. 


and LAGS 


= 


CARDING 
BEATER 


PINS 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 73 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production for the 
wor effort by making use of all the knowledge we 
have gained on needle-pointed specialties for the prep- 
oration of wool and other fibres. In all the field—no 
plant like this—no such rich furd of experience—no such 
quality. Your inquiries will receive emergency attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & C0, 303-3rd Ave. Newark N. J. 


ATLANTIC BUILDING COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Phone 4-1537 P.O. Box 2046 
CHARLOTIE 1, 


We Solicit the Opportunity of Bidding 
on Your Construction Work 
and Large Repair Jobs 
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AN IMPORTANT POST-WAR MESSAGE 
Lo Producers of 
Cotton Kuttting Yarns 


Our business, while comparatively new, is quite 
substantial and shows a steady, healthy expan- 
sion. 


We operate our own knitting plants, and have 
factories located in Pennsylvania, New York 
and New Jersey. 


We are desirous of establishing contacts now for 
post-war business with responsible producers of 
finer count cotton knitting yarns. 


We will be a very satisfactory and substantial 
consumer of yarns, and our financial standing 
is of the very highest. 


We invite Correspondence or Personal Contacts. 


WILLIAM GLUCKIN & COMPANY 


53 West 23rpD Sr. PHONE GRAMERCY 5-1400 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
HACKENSACK, N. J. PITTSTON, PA. 
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e For reduction in vat dyeing, Hydrosulfite of 
Soda Cone. excels because its uniformly high 
strength assures uniform results...always an im- 
portant point and especially so today in the pro- 
duction of military fabrics. Other 


outstanding features are its econ- 


omy —less is needed and longer — 


WOLF 


BRAND 


runs can be made without further 
addition, its good stability, and 
its coarse granule construction 
which practically eliminates 
dusting. 


PRODUCTS 


Asin every Jacques Wolf prod- 
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HIGH 


HYDROSULFITE 


OF SODA CONC. 


uct, careful laboratory control during every step | 


of manufacture assures you of the consistently , 
high quality of this valuable vat dyeing and color 
reduction agent. 


JACQUES 


A PASSAIC, N. J. 


OTHER PLANTS: CARLSTADT,N.J. - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. !., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 
Chicago, Ill., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital | 


OPA HAS RELAXED ITS TEXTILE COST ABSORPTION POLICY in the in- 
terest of freeing greater quantities of finished piece goods for the 
civilian market. Demand is heavy because of the shortage of fabrics 
for wearing apparel. The freed goods originally were made for the 
government, but released by contract cancellations, and can be used 
if refinished. OPA's order of September 26 provides a method for 
obtaining a mark-up when refinishing "contractor inventory" finished . 
piece goods. The low-cost garment program is being pushed by WPB and : 
Director Krug says he will order set-asides in fabrics if the present 
priority system breaks down. 

WPB's forecast is that with the exception of the first quarter ; 
of 1944, more cotton fabric will be woven in the next three months for 
use in civilian clothing than any quarter since 1942. A total of 
2.134 million linear yards of cotton and rayon woven goods were proc- 
essed and finished.in the second quarter of 1945, a decline of less 
than one per cent from the first quarter. . 

Relations between the President and Congress are rapidly de- | 
teriorating, and flaring into open criticism and hostility. Diffi- 
culty arises in the fact that the Administration's legislative pro- 
gram has little support in-either the House or the Senate, and is 
meeting with rough going. 

The jobless benefit and "full employment" bills have passed 
the Senate, sharply amended, only to run into stone walls of opposi- 
tion in the House, where both are buried in committees. The minimum 
wage and fair employment practice proposals are buried even deeper, 
with the prospect of action by either branch very small. President 
Truman charged the House Ways and Means committee with letting him 
down on the $25-a-week-for-26-weeks proposal, which the committee 
pigeonholed after Senate passage, and committee opposition froze 
tighter. 

Majority leaders in both branches are genuinely alarmed over 
widening gulf, and urging the President to trim down his legislative 
demands. Atmosphere promises to become more clouded, and an impasse 
can arise that will jeopardize the personal fortunes of Truman. A 
“We Major difficulty is that the President still has a top-heavy load of 
New Deal higher-ups who find trouble in getting into stride with him. 

Hearings on the 65 to 75-cent minimum wage bill are bogged 
down in the arithmetic of the matter. The bill is a long way from 
being reported, and a much longer distance from Senate passage. House 
sentiment is overwhelmingly against the measure. Labor unions have 
turned on intense pressure to have bill reported in original form. 

Difficulty is that higher minimum floors mean higher ceilings; some 
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committee members hold the way to a higher standard of living is in 
keeping production costs down and providing more regular employment. 

"Full employment" bill has passed the Senate in diluted forn, 
and goes to a House committee wholly lacking in sympathy for it. 
While Senate amended the most criticised features, the bill lays a 
direct "moral responsibility” on the government to provide jobs in 
seasons of recession in keeping with the Wallace thesis of 60,000,000 
made jobs, and makes the responsibility at least equal to that of na- 
tional defense, maintenance of the government or payment of the na- 
tional debt. The bill met a double-barreled Democrat-Republican at- 
tack in Senate passage as "setting up the rankest Kind of state so- 
cialism," creating an arbitrary and indefinite obligation on govern- 
ment to "feed every man," and re-opening the way to prolonged and 
uncontrolled deficit spending. It's unlikely the House committee will 
even report this bill out, although the Administration is turning on 
all the heat its got to get it out. However, some Kind of a "full em- 
ployment” bill, providing for government co-operation with state and 
local governments and private industry, will probably be passed even- 
tually. 

The Administration's tax revision program calls for repeal of 
the excess profits tax for corporations, and repeal of the three per 
cent normal tax on individual incomes. House Ways and Means commit- 
tee will accept the first, but probably reject the second by a large 
majority. Excise taxes may not be touched. Reason is that normal 
tax repeal would exempt over 6,000,000 taxpayers from any tax what- 
ever. Committee sentiment is crystalizing for a flat percentage re- 
duction, applicable from the highest bracket down, with change to 
allow the same deductions for personal exemptions and for dependents 
from the normal tax that are allowed now for the surtax. 

Legislators are “sore and dissatisfied" with the attempt of 
the President to dictate tax changes, and to force its favorable ac- 
tion on jobless benefits. Sentiment in the Senate finance committee 
closely parallels that of House committeemen. Final action on a 
"transition" bill on these lines early in December is very probable. 
But the measure may run into a Presidential veto. Labor unions demand 
that individual income changes be restricted to repeal of the three 
per cent normal tax and reductions in the lowest bracket surtaxes, 
thus releasing about 10,000,000 taxpayers from any substantial pay- 
ments. 


Labor unrest is spreading across the country, ranging from 
sporadic walk-outs to threats of general strikes, will become much 
worse before it becomes any better, and may attain paralyzing propor- 
tions as cold weather approaches. This is the behind-the-scenes view 
of the highest government officials in touch with the matter. Key to 
the immediate future is the demands, accompanied by threat of "inde- 
pendent action,” which Lewis is making on coal mine owners to gain 
union recognition and collective bargaining for mine supervisors and 
technicians. A coal strike will collateral idleness for millions. 
The other big unions are getting ready for-show-downs, which engulf 
other hundreds of thousands in strikes or enforced idleness. 

The Administration is alarmed, but so far unable to devise a 
formula for checking the threatened wave. Wartime machinery is wholly 
inadequate to deal with the problem, or with complex legal problems 
surrounding the status of workers made idle through strikes. 

Mass scale lobbying by CIO for its seven-point legislative 
program is arousing resentment among members of Congress. The CIO has 
made almost every mistake in the book. Pressure has included a visit 
by a CIO delegation to every member, with demand for a "yes" or "no" 
answer on each of the seven proposals, followed by filing an answer 
form on each in the CIO national office. 
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EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


We are very proud of the reputation for 
greater accuracy which our Kentex Apron 
enjoys in the textile industry. It is an asset 
we worked hard to achieve, and guard jeal- 


ously. 


To make a sure-fitting apron, four essential 
ingredients are necessary: (1) the finest qual- 
ity barktanned or chrome leather; (2) pre- 
cision cutting machines and skilled crafts- 
men; (3) michrometer gauging for thickness, 
width, length and circumference; and (4) 
careful inspection, before packing, for accu- 


racy of material and workmanship. 


This is our formula for Kentex Aprons. In 
spite of wartime shortages, we continue to 


supply you with genuine Jeather aprons. 


WRITE US FOR FREE SAMPLES AND PRICES 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 


APRON 
COMPANY 


When Unfailing Performance 
Is Imperative ---You'll Need--- 


ORIGINAL GENUINE 


“We Ltather with the Mair on™ 


J “4 REG. PAT. OFF. 


TEXTILE LEATHERS 


It is a fact, noted by an ever-increasing number of Textile 
Supply Buyers, that each one of the quality group of 
‘ tm Textile Leathers greatly outlasts other textile leather 


This long-lasting efficiency is readily explainable because 
‘ Textile Leathers are made to last 


Conceived in a desire to make a Textile Leather better than 
what is commonly: known as best, these leather specialties 
are made from what we consider is the world’s best leather 
for this purpose. 


They were put in the melting-pot of severe tests under actual 
working conditions in different mills in different parts of 
the country. After years of hard, driving experiment, they 
emerged as the acknowledged quality plus economy Textile 
Leathers 


You can buy them with absolute confidence that you are 
making the best “buy” in Textile Leathers. Insist on the 
genuine, trademarked 


Bondaron Loop Pickers Bondaron Round Leather 
Bondaron Check Straps Belt 

Bondaron Harness Straps Bondaron Hold-up Straps 
Bondaron Lug Straps Bondural Picker 
Bondaron Bumper Straps Leathers 


Manutactured exclusively 


CHARLES 


617-623 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of Textile 
Leathers and Belting 
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THE TIMES 


Point out greater need 
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> VEEDER-ROOT 2-3 PICK, HANK, AND 
a LINEAL MEASURING COUNTERS are needed 
a now for double and triple duty ...to help keep 
profits wp (as well as production) in open, compet- 
itive markets. 

These Veeder-Root Counters are available ¢o- 
day, with many new improvements like the Non- 
Overthrow Figure Wheel. And other new im- 
provements will follow soon. Watch for them! 
Look first to Veeder-Root for the important firsts 
in advancement of counter design. And get in 
touch right away with the nearest Veeder-Root 
office for expert Countsel on how to put your 
entire mill under profit-protecting Coxntrol. 
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VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. @ GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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3-Shife Veeder-R 
Counter of the 2 
equipped with 

Non-Overthrow 
Wheel. 
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